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FOREWORD 


Dr. Herbert Eugene Bolton, the noted historian, declared it 
impossible to understand the history of a place without study- 
ing its terrain, and in the southwest this is particularly true be- 
cause the lay of the land governed the movement of people, and 
the movement of people created the history. 


The Museum Explorers treks, devised and conducted by 
Richard Bailey, have done more to acquaint interested persons 
with Kern county history than any other single enterprise. By 
going to the places where history was made in Kern county and 
viewing first hand the land and reflecting on what happened 
there, examining whatever remnants remain and hearing from 
knowledgeable people the details of the places, the Museum 
Explorers obtained a matchless store of information that not 
only brought the past into relief but sharpened their apprecia- 
tion of the present. 


These treks have attracted hundreds of persons, raised 
questions and brought answers regarding points of Kern 
County history unknown in published works, and brought about 
an understanding and appreciation of the history and develop- 
ment of the area that have contributed greatly to the culture of 
the community. They have likewise performed a valuable serv- 
ice in bringing to the attention of a larger audience the need for 
preserving and marking the historic places and remnants that 
are so abundant here but are suffering from the ravages of 
time and neglect. 


In these pages are accounts of the tours, where they went 
and what they found, and the material, in common with all of 
Richard Bailey’s writings, will form an authoritative and essen- 
tial foundation of reference for Kern county history, presented 
in an informal, interesting and attractive style. 


RaupH F’. Kretser, President 
Kern County Historica Society 
1959-1960 
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PREFACE 


The eighteen treks described in this volume were taken 
over a three year span, from 1956 to 1959, by the Museum 
Explorers. This group sponsored by the Kern County Museum 
‘‘rediscovered’’ historic sites located in all quarters of Kern’s 
more than eight thousand square miles. These Sunday tours 
took the group over varied terrain in all kinds of weather. A 
number were over private property whose owners should be 
contacted before one attempts to duplicate them. This is par- 
ticularly advisable if you’re allergic to lead poisoning. 


With the aid of the map inside the cover you can see a lot 
of interesting country; it will also let you know where you are 
when you’re lost, a service few other books provide. The his- 
torical data and ‘‘facts’’ are, I assure you, meant to be the real 
thing, and the errors honest ones. Should you disagree on too 
many points the Old Wagon Master can only suggest that you 
sit down and write your own book. 


RicHarp C. BatLey 
Bakersfield, California, 1959 
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View of Mt. Poso Canal in foothills above 
Long Tom Mine. 


Explorers at filled in entrance to Mt. Poso 
irrigation tunnel near Long Tom Mine. 


<> 
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CHAPTER 1 
MT. POSO CANAL 


The Museum Explorers initial trek began with a visit to 
the Mt. Poso Canal, a remarkable Kern irrigation project of 
the 1890’s that is little known today. 


Plans for this tremendous ‘‘highline’’ scheme began in 
September, 1888 with the organization of the Poso Irrigation 
District. This district encompassed an area of 40,000 acres 
adjacent to the present day Famoso, formerly known as Poso 
and later called Spottiswood. Organized under the provisions 
of the Wright Irrigation Act, bonds totalling a half million 
dollars were voted and issued in denominations of $500 each, 
at six percent interest, payable semiannually. 

According to the records, work was begun in 1890. Several 
hundred workmen were employed in gouging out the ditches. 
Fresno scrapers, pulled by horses and mules were utilized, as 
well as the basic pick and shovel, while up in the mountains 
crews were pushing aside rock obstructions and laying down a 
three-mile flume on the upper portion of the waterway. At one 
point the engineers blasted a 500-foot tunnel through solid 
granite. Counting all the twists and turns the Poso Canal ran 
from east to west a distance of about forty miles. 

As often happens nature and man then combined to put a 
quietus on the settler’s dream as the project neared completion. 
A devastating cloudburst suddenly swept down on the region, 
and great openings were torn in the canal banks by the flood 
waters. Unknown persons were reported to have also dyna- 
mited a number of vital points in the upper channel. Then as 
a finishing touch, an injunction was granted the Kern County 
Land Company which claimed all the water of the Poso Creek 
watershed. With its funds expended the irrigation group had 
no recourse but to quit. Many of the settlers moved away and 
the story of their hopes has become an almost forgotten chapter 
in the history of Kern County’s agricultural past. 
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Leaving the Museum the party drove north out Chester 
Avenue heading for Poso Creek, eager to see ‘‘the elephant.’’ 
Reaching Poso Creek at Mon’s Ranch the party passed over the 
concrete bridge and turned east on Round Mountain Road to 
Adobe Canyon. Proceeding northeast up a fairly good road, 
the course twisted over the foothills until at last the Long Tom 
Mine was reached. After taking a few pictures of the historic, 
abandoned workings the explorers drove south a short distance 
to where a feeble trail ran into the bed of the excavated canal. 


Here the party encountered the tunnel which traverses a 
granite ridge, or saddle. One of the party disappeared into the 
blackness of the tunnel. He was back within a few minutes with 
word that the roof had caved in completely blocking the open- 
ing about half way through the passage. 


Back in the cars again the group drove along the bed 
of the channel until the presence of huge rocks prevented 
further progress. Roaring out over the lip of the ditch the 
party came to a halt at the edge of a stupendous gorge, at 
the bottom of which Poso Creek could be seen shimmering in 
the brillant sunlight. From this point a long unused narrow 
trail curved precipitously downward to the water’s edge. After 
seriously debating the chances of getting out again the ex- 
plorers unanimously agreed to give this ‘‘devil’s slide’’ a try, 
and attempt to discover the reason for the road’s existence. 
So down they went. 


Twenty-five yards from the bottom the road sluffed off into 
a sheer drop, and here the group quickly piled out and slid the 
rest of the way to the creek bottom on foot. Curiosity was re- 
warded, for standing askew just below were the timbered re-- 
mains of an old mining structure. Several rusted pieces of mill- 
ing equipment lay strewn about among the bushes, some obvi- 
ously weighing several tons. However, no shafts or miners’ 
shacks were visible. 


After exposing considerable film the members flopped 
down on the sandy bank under the trees and disposed of lunch. 
Idly wondering who could have been responsible for these for- 
gotten relics, the party discussed how wonderful this place 
would be for a county park, considering the profusion of shade 
trees and the beautiful stream. But observing evidence of past 
floods the idea was discarded. One good flash flood rushing 
through the gorge would wipe out the fancied park in a matter 
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of moments! Perhaps this explained the strange absence of 
buildings. } 


High above on the right bank of the creek could be seen the 
blasted out shelf where the Poso Canal flume had been built. 
The group decided to hike up the floor of the gorge in an 
attempt to reach the inlet which appeared on the map as several 
miles distant. After several hundred yards they chanced on the 
remains of a small shack that had somehow escaped destruction. 
A rough table, a small castiron stove, and a few rusty cooking 
utensils were all that remained. 


It was later learned that the shack had been built as a home- 
stead cabin by Henry Smith, local rancher in 1910. The stove, 
used in the Plano School attended by his father, was subse- 
quently presented by him to the Kern County Museum. 


Clambering over huge rocks and wading the creek several 
times it was calculated that after an hour of this the explorers 
had progressed about one-half of a mile! There was no sign of 
a path or even an animal trail anywhere. Everyone was tired 
and a bit discouraged. But after a dip in the icy waters of the 
creek the explorers were somewhat revived and resolved to scale 
the canyon wall to the canal flume and regain the car by that 
route. 


Pulling themselves up a slope that seemed almost vertical, 
the sweat poured off the party in streams, and when ages later 
the ledge was achieved it was clearly evident that this kind of 
terrain was ‘‘strictly for the birds!’’ 


Only a few wooden fragments of the old flume were still 
intact. It was later learned that most of the redwood lumber 
had been salvaged for other purposes and hauled away around 
1905. The walking here was excellent, so with renewed vigor 
the explorers took off around the shoulders of the mountain and 
were back to the ear in jig time. 


Fears of not getting up the hill again proved groundless. 
The Jeepster shot out of the gorge as easily as the average pas- 
senger car negotiates Grapevine Pass on Highway 99. Ina 
little more than an hour the group was back in Bakersfield, 
weariness forgotten and filled with enthusiastic plans for the 
next expedition. The ‘‘elephant’’ had been observed at first 
hand! 
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CHAPTER 2 
TEJON IMMIGRANT TRAIL 


The Museum Explorers were admittedly no trailblazers on 
their trek through the Tehachapi Mountains but they did have 
the interesting privilege of learning in the comparative comfort 
of a modern car just where and how some of our county’s first 
settlers made their way into the south San Joaquin from Los 
Angeles via Antelope Valley. 


Leaving Bakersfield the party sped south along U.S. High- 
way 99 to the Tejon Oil Field, then turning off the main road 
it rolled on to the southwest across the foothills of the Tejon 
Ranch past the Vaquero Camp and Old Headquarters, a former 
residence of General Edward F. Beale. A few miles further 
drive brought the group to the Tejon Indian Rancheria at the 
mouth of Tejon Canyon where the immigrant trail reached the 
valley. The trip was made possible through the kindness of 
Tejon Ranch officials who granted the party permission to tra- 
verse their property since most of the old trail through the 
mountains lies within its boundaries and is not a public high- 
way. 


The dirt road from Old Headquarters to the rancheria 
wanders about over the landscape and is considerably better 
than it was twenty-five years ago when the auto travelers’ 
standard equipment included a crowbar for prying boulders out 
of the roadbed. 


On the route up Tejon Canyon past the Indian School, 
taught so many years by Mrs. Anna Knowles, the story of the 
first immigrant party to have used this route was recalled. This 
was the Hudgins Party of 1850 whose trip was described in a 
1905 issue of the Tulare County Times. According to this ac- 
count, sixteen young men of this party had been hired by the 
Merchants Association of Los Angeles to clear out a path for 
the wagon train. The merchants of course expected to utilize 
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the improved trail for future commercial purposes. The men 
were paid $750.00 in money and all the provisions and tobacco 
they could use. 


Beyond the school the explorers observed several Indian 
houses and the foundations of others destroyed by the 1952 
earthquakes. Passing the site of a former ‘‘church’’ where 
Catholic services formerly were held for the benefit of the 
Indian residents one of the party observed that it had been 
blown down in a terrific wind storm some years ago and never 
rebuilt. All of the wooden portions were subsequently hauled 
off and used for other purposes. 


Grave of Juan Lozada in Indian cemetery at lower end of 
Tejon Canyon. The site is still used for burials. 


To the left of the road beyond the last house, on a slight 
rise of ground, is the ‘‘official’’ Indian burial plot. Sur- 
rounded by a barbed-wire fence the headboards of the graves 
jut out of a forest of weeds. The plot has been used for many 
years and the group noted a number of fairly recent interments. 
‘*Chief’’ Juan Lozada’s plot was the largest and most elaborate 
with a picket fence about it for protection. Old Lozada was not 
the hereditary chief of the Tejon tribe but had fallen heir to the 
title because of his greater age and initiative. Lozada may be 
remembered as a genial fat old man who each year rode a 
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large white horse in the annual Frontier Day Parades in Bak- 
ersfield. 


Leaving the Indian burial ground the explorers soon enter- 
ed a wooded area and climbed for some time through oaks 
festooned with giant wild grapevines that grew high into the 
branches of the trees. Looped over the ground they strongly 
resembled the coils of large tropical snakes. Tejon Creek 
bordered the road, and its water glistened where the sun’s rays 
found an opening through the thick foliage. 


At an old cattle corral and loading chute there was a brief 
pause for some pictures. The trek then continued on past the 
spot where the McKenzie School used to stand. Torn down 
some years ago, nothing remains there now to mark the place 
where so many children of the upper canyon attended classes 
in days gone by. 


Several miles further the party dodged through a winding 
trail and pulled into the yard of the McKenzie place, one of the 
oldest ranches in the county. The house is built on a canyon 
slope facing Cummings Mountain and the view across Tejon 
Canyon is superb. The group was impressed by the similarity 
of the land formation to that about Fort Tejon to the west. 
Here however the roar of traffic on Highway 99 was pleasingly 
absent. But who knows for how long? Already rumors are 
afoot that a highway is to be started through Tejon Pass, and 
in this event ‘‘progress’’ will be a mixed blessing. 


At the ranch the explorers met the since deceased Dave 
McKenzie, son of the original Dave who first settled here. They 
were also welcomed by his daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Dantiacq, who pointed out a number of family 
heirlooms in the large living room, including the Hawken rifle 
carried across the plains by the original Dave. 


After lunch the Dantiacqs guided the group to the Nation 
cabin about a mile further east, and pointed out his grave now 
overgrown with brush. No one seems to know the story of Mr. 
Nation, or ‘‘Old Man Nation’’ as he is generally called. He is 
as much a man of mystery as Peter Lebeck whose grave has 
been visited by thousands at Ft. Tejon. The log cabin has been 
subsequently lent by the Tejon Ranch Company to the Kern 
County Museum in Bakersfield where it will become an exhibit 
in the Pioneer Village. 
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View of 1850 Immigrant Road from Los Angeles to the 
San Joaquin Valley on upper reaches of Tejon Canyon. 


The Dantiacq’s then led the group to the point where the 
old immigrant road came down the mountain ridges not far 
from their ranch. In descending the ridges the early travelers 
had locked the wagon brakes and tied on tree trunks at the rear 
to retard their velocity. Their reason for following the steep 
hogbacks was the impassability of the rocky brush-filled can- 
yons. A few of the drag logs actually used on the down grade 
were pointed out. They were surprisingly small having been 
cut on the upper slopes where the trees were not so great in 
diameter. 


After pointing out the road to the desert, the Dantiacqs 
turned back, and the explorers began a stiff climb upwards 
along the one-way road now used by a power company. Pass- 
ing over the hump which afforded a view for miles eastward 
into Antelope Valley, the party sped swiftly down the grade 
and at last pulled into the park like grove of trees known as 
White Oak Lodge. The spot had once boasted a store and even 
a post office from 1930-1932, while scattered among the trees 
were a number of unused cabins with a couple of ponds, or 
‘“lakes’’ nearby. 


Leaving here the trail led downhill past a privately owned 
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airstrip, and at last was encountered the road bordering the 
Los Angeles Aqueduct. At about this point the Hudgins Party 
had turned west into the mountains from the desert. 


Swinging north the party skirted the aqueduct until the 
road joined the Oak Creek Pass highway. Zooming over this 
newly paved route, used in former days by General Fremont 
and other early travelers, the explorers were not long in reach- 
ing Tehachapi, and were soon back in Bakersfield after an 
eleven hour trek. 
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CHAPTER 3 
SEARCH FOR DELONAGHA AND PETERSBURG 


Members of the County Museum Explorers Group brushed 
aside a little of the dust that has accumulated over Kern’s his- 
toric past on this trip into the Greenhorn Mountains. It was 
their hope to relocate the ‘‘lost’’ communities of Petersburg 
and Delonagha. The first, supposed to lie somewhere near the 
top of Greenhorn Mountain, was named for Peter Gardett who 
had established a general store there during the Kern River 
gold rush of the 1850’s. He later located a homestead in Poso 
Flat and became the father of Millie Munsey, the beloved 
teacher for whom one of Bakersfield’s elementary schools is 
named. Gardett was a native of Prussia who came to Cali- 
California as a seaman in 1851. A witness to the organization 
of Kern County in 1866, his cattle brand was the first to be re- 
eorded on the books of the new county. 


Unlike Petersburg, Delonagha can be found on some mod- 
ern maps. It appears on the north bank of the Kern River 
about three miles above Democrat Hot Springs. Records indi- 
cate it was established in 1891 by Simeon Smith Hill at a spot 
where Indians are reported to have enjoyed the medicinal 
waters before the coming of white miners. The ‘‘spa’’ became 
popular over the years despite its difficult location. Those 
familiar with the terrain will find it hard to believe that the 
Hills conducted a regular stage service to Delonagha during 
1902-05 from the C & R Stable on 19th Street in Bakersfield. 
The old route in succession passed through the Mon Ranch on 
Poso Creek, Granite Station, and Poso Flat. Climbing Eugene 
Grade the road crossed over the ridge where it meets the pres- 
ent Rattlesnake Grade, then continued down Freeman’s Gulch 
to Delonagha at the bottom of the Kern River Canyon. 


These then were the two little known sites that the group 
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hoped to reach, and perhaps discover the changes that time 
inevitably brings. 


Leaving the museum shortly after dawn, the three car 
cavaleade drove east out of Bakersfield on U.S. 178. Before 
reaching the mouth of Kern Canyon the party turned north 
onto Rancheria Road and crossed the Kern River. After pass- 
ing a number of ranches the group stopped in the foothills at 
the former site of the Greenhorn School. Only the concrete 
foundations of the vanished school and teacherage were visible. 


Captain William Carver of the Glennville Fire Station was 
waiting in his jeep at the Eugene Grade intersection, and with 
his car in the lead the group turned to the right through a 
wooden gate onto the Christie Ranch. About a mile down Free- 
man’s Creek a stop was made at a delapidated cabin built of 
shaped timbers topped with a weathered shake roof. This was 
an old storage shed, once the property of Alfred D. Hight, one 
of Gardett’s early neighbors. Here had undoubtedly been the 
childhood home of his daughter, Nettie Hight Yarbrough, the 
heroine of Marcia Wynn’s book, ‘‘ Pioneer Family of Whiskey 
Flat.’ 


The road led past several fences and a corral, all construct- 
ed of oak rails that had obviously been split many years ago. 
Beyond these the road’s steepness quickly gave notice that 
from here on it would be Jeep or ‘‘shanks horses.’’ So leaving 
the ‘‘flat country’’ cars at this point, the entire party piled into 
a new 4-wheel drive Jeep and its veteran brother driven by 
Captain Carver. The trail, for it can scarcely be termed a road, 
down to Delonagha is probably one of the steepest to be found 
in Kern County. The narrow, twisting trail was closely hem- 
med in by thick brush and granite boulders, and even the short- 
coupled vehicles encountered a little difficulty in negotiating 
some of the turns. 


But the day was fine, and the dark upper slopes of Mt. 
Breckenridge stood out sharp and clear beyond the far side of 
the canyon. Cars on U.S. 178 were plainly visible, and the rush- 
ing water of the Kern River glittered brilliantly under the 
warm rays of the afternoon sun. After six slow tortuous miles 
downward the trail became worse and the gas gauges began to 
drop alarmingly. Delonagha appeared to be only a mile or two 
further, but the party agreed to turn back and make a subse- 
quent try from the opposite side of the canyon another day. 
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The trip back was made without incident, the Jeeps roar- 
ing over the road and again at the Christie Ranch the party 
learned that foundation remains of an old building were known 
to be a mile and one-half distant over an adjacent ridge. Later 
information suggested this was undoubtedly the site of elusive 
Petersburg. With the evening fast approaching the group re- 
turned to Bakersfield via Eugene Grade through Little Poso, 
Poso Flat, and Granite Station. It was agreed that another 
trip would be made again soon. 


Cable suspension bridge across the Kern River 
at Delonagha Hot Springs 
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CHAPTER 4 
PETERSBURG AND DELONAGHA FOUND 


‘Following their initial failure the explorers, reinforced 
with additional information and a little luck, sueceeded in reach- 
ing their objectives, the sites of Petersburg and Delonagha. 


Leaving the museum they again drove east toward Kern 
Canyon. Turning north on Rancheria Road, they passed the 
Kugene intersection at the top of Rattlesnake Grade. Con- 
tinuing past this point for about a mile toward the Davis Ranger 
Station, the party turned east off the main road onto the 10- 
High mining property owned by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Porter. 
After examining some snapshots showing the purported site 
of Petersburg, Mr. Porter suggested a possible route to a spot 
that he had once visited. He thought this might be the place 
although the name Petersburg was unfamiliar to him. 


Leaving the Porter residence, the party stopped briefly at 
the nearby shaft of the abandoned Rough and Ready mine, once 
one of the best gold producers on Greenhorn. This mine in 
1865 had been the property of Richard Hudnut, one-time editor 
of the Bakersfield Courier. Leaving the old mine, the adven- 
turers drove on bearing south and east through a thickly 
wooded area that showed evidence of former lumbering opera- 
tions. 


After a mile of driving along a tortuous one-way road the 
party emerged into a clearing where to their surprise they dis- 
covered three old freight wagons showing the marks of many 
years in the open. Weathered boards nearby indicated that a 
house or shed had once stood there. 


_ A quarter of a mile beyond the wagons a small board and 
batten cabin came into view. Walter Smith, the owner, came 
out to learn the identity of his unexpected visitors. After look- 
ing at the snapshots and several ‘‘topo’’ maps he pointed across 
his property to the east. He thought Petersburg might lie in 
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that direction although the name meant nothing to him either. 
He strongly advised leaving the cars at the edge of his prop- 
erty about one-half mile further, as the road beyond was im- 
passable. 


Reaching this point, the party enjoyed a quick lunch and 
was soon hurrying down a narrow draw where obviously no car 
or wagon had passed for many a year. After one-half mile of 
slogging in an easterly direction one of the group shouted that 
‘‘this looks like the place!’’ A quick comparison of a snapshot 
to the terrain proved that on a slight depression before them 
had stood the store of Peter Gardett, after whom Petersburg 
was named. Looking about with the aid of the other photo- 
graphs it was soon clear that the explorers were standing 
‘¢smack dab’’ in the middle of the vanished community ! 


Explorers standing on site of Peter Gardett store at 
Petersburg, also known as Greenhorn. 


According to the records, Peter Gardett had built a store 
here during the early 1850’s to provide supplies for neighbor- 
ing miners and refreshments for travelers on the Greenhorn 
trail. The settlement was never large, consisting of a store, 
‘*hotel,’’ and a few cabins. During the following decade it was 
known as Greenhorn. About 1860 Gardett sold his store to 
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Thomas Heston who later sold it to Eugene Calliaud, a French- 
man remembered chiefly for his eccentric mining methods. 


No building of any sort stands at Petersburg today, and 
though several former building sites were located by the ex- 
plorers, practically nothing remains that would indicate this 
was once a well known mining center. Scores of deer hunters 
and prospectors have undoubtedly passed the spot and never 
realized its significance. Without the photos lent the group by 
Millie Munsey, the daughter of Peter Gardett, Petersburg would 
likely still be numbered among the ‘‘lost’’ communities of Kern. 


After wandering over the surrounding slopes, the group 
returned to the cars and was soon back on the Rancheria Road. 
Passing the Davis Ranger Station and Evans Flat, the party 
wound down the twisting road to Wagy Flat on the eastern 
flank of Isabella Lake. 


Driving south through Isabella and Bodfish the route 
swung south again onto the Kern Canyon Road. Several miles 
past Miracle Hot Springs and east of Democrat the party 
reached the turn off to Delonagha. Uncertain of the condition 
of the steep dirt road, the entire group trudged downward to 
the bottom of the canyon. 


Here to the delight of everyone was a cable suspension 
footbridge spanning the river with Delonagha on the far side. 
Treading gingerly over the wooden runway, the group was soon 
across. There was little to see. Several dwellings and a small 
bath house with a couple of concrete retaining basins were all 
that remained. One of the residents disclosed that the flood of 
1950 had washed out the former bridge, and that the present 
building and bridge had been restored after that event. But 
hot water was still gushing from an iron pipe and a few ex- 
plorers ventured to swallow a canful of the mineralized liquid. 
They agreed it was palatable but scarcely delicious. 


The location was named the Delonagha Mining District 
back in 1866 when gold mining was being extensively carried on 
along the Kern River. The name, misspelled, was probably 
‘‘imported’’ from the town of Dahlonega, Georgia, one of 
America’s earlier gold producing areas. i 


Delonagha as a health resort began around 1898 when S. S. 
Hill developed the property. As mentioned in an earlier ac- 
count, the Hill family also operated for several years a regular- 
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ly scheduled horse-drawn stageline from Bakersfield to De- 
lonagha via Greenhorn Mountain. The Delonagha waters are 
eredited with remarkable curative qualities, and numerous 
stretcher cases are said to have recovered completely after a 
sojourn in the local baths. After passing through a number of 
hands Delonagha is now owned by B. H. Kershaw. 


On the rocks adjacent to the bridge the explorers found the 
painted signs of several Bakersfield merchants who evidently 
believed in the adage that ‘‘it pays to advertise.’’ Among those 
noted were the names of The Toggery, Hochheimer’s, Harring- 
ton’s, and C. N. Johnston’s Heavy Blacksmithing. 


Well satisfied at having resurrected two of Kern’s oldest 
historic sites, the explorers were soon back in Bakersfield and 
making plans for their next trek. 
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CHAPTER 5 
STONE HOUSE 


About forty miles east and slightly south of Bakersfield 
hes a most beautiful and interesting area known to the county 
forestry staff as Stone House. Its existence was brought to the 
attention of the Museum Explorers, and their interest aroused 
by deseriptions of an abandoned unnamed mining settlement, 
they immediately laid plans for a visit. 


The party left the museum and was soon on its way along 
U.S. 466 in jeeps. Driving east twenty miles it turned north on 
Water Canyon road and was soon in the little mountain town of 
Caliente. With a member of the County Fire and Forestry De- 
partment as guide, the jeep cavalcade continued on to a gate a 
mile beyond the town. Turning right through this entrance, the 
party swung south across a grassy plot for a short distance 
over property owned by L. EK. and Edna Williams who had gen- 
erously granted permission for the group to traverse their land. 


The narrow one-way road led up a series of steep ridges 
where an ordinary car would have been useless. After climbing 
steadily for about an hour the group could see Caliente far 
below, its houses appearing toy-like in the brilliant sunlight. 
Just below the summit of one rise the road bisected a two foot 
high fissure left in the wake of the great Tehachapi quakes of 
1952. The fault stretched off across country in both directions 
as far as the eye could reach, impressive evidence of Nature’s 
power in one of her unfriendly moods. 


Several miles further the lead jeep swerved off the ‘‘main’’ 
track onto a small point overlooking Devil’s Canyon. With the 
forestry man leading the way, the group slid down the slope to 
where the remains of a wagon lay half-imbedded in the earth. 
The manufacturer’s name, E. Bain, was cast in relief on the 
forepart of the frame. The wheels were small, and the four 
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inch rims were separated from the axles by a series of wooden 
wedges in an ingenious manner. Until recent years no road led 
to this spot which lies at an elevation of about 6500 feet. This 
poses a mystery as to why such a vehicle was brought here. 


Back in the Jeeps the explorers moved on a short distance 
to Boiler Springs, named for a small abandoned boiler beside 
which they found portions of what appeared to have been an 
ore stamp mill. Nearby the party found a small arrastra nearly 
filled with earth in which the wooden center post still remained. 
Subsequent data disclosed that all of this equipment had been 
the property of a miner named Bob Wedel who used it in pro- 
cessing a sinall amount of gold and antimony ore. 


Eixpiorers with their jeeps at abandoned mining camp in 
mountains above Caliente. 


But the greatest thrill lay just ahead. After twisting 
around an additional series of curves hedged in by small oaks 
the Jeeps rolled into a pleasant sunlit opening on the mountain- 
side. Here on the shoulder of a steeply sloped draw were the 
roofless walls and foundations of several stone structures. 
Enough remained to indicate that there had been at least six 
buildings in the clearing. 
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After a leisurely lunch in the shelter of the ruined walls the 
party discovered a number of abandoned mining excavations on 
the slope above. Though they searched diligently the rock- 
hound members could find no trace of anything to justify the 
labor that had been expended on this isolated height. 


Stone house on Barbarossa Mountain stands at about a 6000 ft. 
elevation. It was built by John Errecarte in 1889. 


Still puzzled the explorers piled back into their seats and 
the Jeeps growled on up the grade to their final objective. 
They soon reached ‘‘Stone House’’, the structure from which 
the area received its present name. This had once been a sub- 
stantially built ranchhouse. The outer wall portions were of 
attractive local stone with an inner layer of adobe brick which 
in former days had been covered with an inch thick layer of 
mud. Overhead the dusty squared rafters showed the mark 
of ax and adz. The large fireplace and chimney at one end of 
the building was a shambles, but a modern iron grate supported 
by rocks in the center of the dirt floor indicated that the place 
had been used in recent years. 

Nearby were vestiges of a large barn, also of stone. Ob- 
sidian chips scattered about the yard near the parked Jeeps 
suggested that the clearing had likely been an Indian campsite 
before the coming of the white man. 
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The return trip was made down a steep newly cut road via 
Menagerie Canyon, with scattered bunches of range cattle star- 
ing in blank disbelief as the Jeeps roared past. At one point 
in the narrow gorge the rocky track passed through a shoulder- 
high wall of boulders that seemed to serve no discernable pur- 
pose. The Caliente Canyon road was soon reached with the in- 
dicators showing that the trip through the mountains had cov- 
ered exactly twenty miles. Sundown found the group safely 
back in Bakersfield. 


But explorers dislike unqualified mystery. Where, they 
wanted to know, had they been, and what exactly had they 
found? A day or so later one of the group came up with the 
answers. 


A chance suggestion brought about a visit to Mrs. Isabella 
Suburu, now a Bakersfield resident. Mrs. Suburu, a daughter 
of John and Mary Errecarte, revealed that she had been taken 
to the Stone House homestead by her parents at the age of three 
and had lived there until she was fourteen. Eight children, she 
said, had been raised at the home place on Borosa Mountain. 
Her parents were not interested in mining and ran cattle, sheep, 
and hogs on their hilly property which they had first settled in 
1889. An uncle, Mike Errecarte, was a mountain neighbor. 


According to her, the Menagerie Canyon wall had been 
erected by Bernardo Perrigerry to protect his vineyard from 
flash floods. Arriving there in 1895 he had left the canyon 
about thirty years ago. 


As to the stone ‘‘village’’, it had been an antimony mining 
operation initiated by a Jim Wiggins, and had never been a suc- 
cess. Bob Wedel’s arrastra and stamp mill, mentioned before, 
had been termed ‘‘Wedel’s Plaything’’ by the mountain folk. 
It was Mrs. Suburu’s considered opinion that more money had 
been spent prospecting on the mountain than had been realized 
from the ore. She seemed mildly amused that the explorers 
should be excited over visiting Stone House and the other sites, 
and was honestly surprised that even Jeeps had been able to 
reach her old home. Thus ended another quest by the Museum 
Explorers. 
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CHAPTER 6 
TOLL HOUSE 


The Museum Explorers found that rediscovering historic 
sites is not much of a trick when a local oldtimer is on hand to 
lead the way. Leaving the museum the group paused twenty 
miles north of Bakersfield at Granite Station, stage stop of an 
early day. The buildings newly repainted a brilliant white with 
red roofs were in striking contrast to the surrounding hillsides 
studded with drab-colored rock. Presently owned by Mrs. 
Kithel West of Bakersfield, Granite Station in former times was 
one of the great sheep shearing centers of the San Joaquin 
Valley. 


Granite Station, built during the early 1870’s, was once a busy 
freight stop and sheep shearing station. The property is now 
owned by Mrs. Harry West. 
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The local expert on this occasion was Guy Hughes, a native 
of Linn’s Valley, who met the caravan at the Fitzgerald Adobe 
in Glennville. Guy, one of our county’s best raconteurs, is a 
son of pioneer parents, and under his knowledgeable guidance 
the explorers examined the tamped earth Indian trading post 
built by Thomas Fitzgerald who had settled here as early as 
1850. According to the meager information we possess, Fitz- 
gerald was a native of Ireland and had been a ‘‘mountain man’”’ 
during his early years. His adobe, now a state historical land- 
mark, was restored in 1950 by the county museum, and is one of 
the oldest buildings still standing in Kern. Plans are now afoot 
to open the old structure with early day materials as a com- 
munity house museum. 


Explorers looking over the site of Toll House Station on old 
McFarlane Road over Greenhorn Mountain. A hotel and dance 
hall was constructed here in 1864. 


Leaving Glennville the party drove three miles east on the 
Greenhorn Mountain road. With Guy Hughes in the lead the 
party climbed through the fence bordering the north shoulder 
and found itself on the abandoned site of Toll House. Ac- 
cording to Hughes, a hotel and dance hall had once stood here 
in addition to the toll building. It had been constructed in 1864 
by Andy McFarlane upon completion of his road over Green- 
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horn to Kernville. The spot was long the center of social gather- 
ings for local mountain residents. The explorers were pleas- 
antly surprised to learn that Andy Allen, one of the party, was 
the grandson of Hiram and Mary Jane Allen, original opera- 
tors of Toll House. The group observed a number of old pear 
trees still standing behind the grass covered flat, their gnarled 
branches indicative of extreme age. 

Returning to the cars the caravan backtracked through 
Glennville which incidentally is named for James Madison 
(Matt) Glenn who settled here in 1857. Passing the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, built in 1866, and the oldest religious 
structure in the county, the explorers drove west one mile to 
the intersection formerly known as Lavers’ Crossing. 

Not many folks know that this spot was once a Linn’s 
Valley community that antedated even Glennville. It was here 
that David Lavers, a native of Nova Scotia, started his settle- 
ment in 1859, and on this flat ‘‘Bull Road’’ teamsters cursing 
their way from Tailholt to Keyesville rested their oxen and 
slept overnight in the local hotel. 


John Lavers homestead cabin at Lavers Crossing. According 
to local tradition the first school classes in Kern County were 
conducted under these trees in the early 1850’s. 


The homestead cabin of John Lavers, brother of David, 
stood at one corner of the Crossing beneath two large oaks. 
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This building was moved here seventy years ago, and in late 
years served as a blacksmith shop. It has since been taken 
down and transferred to the Hughes Ranch near Granite Sta- 
tion. Under the trees at this corner, according to Hughes, the 
first school classes within the present boundaries of Kern were 
conducted in the open air. 


Continuing north the explorers stopped at the Oak Grove 
Cemetery where many of the Linn’s Valley early and recent 
residents were buried. Gravestones bearing the names of most 
of the prominent families were noted, including the ‘‘ecommun- 
ity’? marker on which the names of Thomas Fitzgerald and 
Matt Glenn appear. 


After lunching across the road from the cemetery the group 
drove on a short distance to the isolated grave of George Ely, 
said to have been the partner of William Lynn after whom 
Linn’s Valley is named. Lynn and Ely probably arrived in the 
area in 1851, and it is believed that the latter died shortly 
thereafter. To thwart the seekers of Ely’s supposed treasure, 
who threatened to dig up his remains in their search, Mrs. 
Lucinda Conner had a heavy slab of concrete laid over the 
grave and a metal fence placed around it during the 1920’s. 


William Lynn’s grist mill stood on this flat where it was 
destroyed by a flood in 1862. 
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The original site of Lynn’s home was visible from the grave 
about two hundred yards to the west, but nothing remains to- 
day to indicate where his cabin onee stood. 


The explorers next stop was several miles further north at 
the former location of Lynn’s grist mill which he constructed 
not long after his arrival. The mill stood on a small flat just 
over the Tulare County line at the foot of the present grade 
leading to Jack Ranch. Only a few timbers remain but the area 
possesses some interesting Indian pictographs which were 
shown to the group by Mrs. Buck Carver, one of the owners of 
the property. Lynn disposed of the mill after operating it for 
several years, and it was washed out and destroyed in the flood 
of 1862. 


Stuffed to overflowing with solid historical lore, the Mu- 
seum Explorers bade a reluctant farewell to their Linn’s Valley 
guide and were soon wending their way homeward. 
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CHAPTER 7 
BLACK MOUNTAIN 


Footsore, tired, but elated, the Museum Explorers returned 
from their successful trip to the summit of Black Mountain in 
Eastern Kern. There on the upper slopes and summit they 
found the legendary stone circles placed there long ago by a 
vanished people. 

The group, seventy strong in seventeen cars, left the mu- 
seum and was soon rolling toward its rendezvous south of Red 
Rock Canyon. Following U.S. Highway 466 the group noted in 
passing the bronze marker opposite the Tehachapi Loop, com- 
pleted by the Southern Pacific in 1876. ‘‘The Loop’’ where 
long freights cross over themselves on the long haul over the 
lower Sierras is regarded as one of the world’s outstanding 
engineering wonders. 

Tehachapi in its long valley was soon reached. Known as 
‘‘oak flat’? by the Indians in former times, Tehachapi today 
shows little evidence of the terrible quake that shattered the 
town in 1952. Beyond lay Monolith, center of the county’s 
cement industry. Not so well known is the fact that consider- 
able lime was burned near here during the 1890’s, and that the 
area furnished much material for the Los Angeles Aqueduct 
during its construction in the early 1900’s. 

At the eastern gate of the valley the party passed the 
obliterated site of the Cameron stage station and was soon 
among the indigenous clumps of Joshua trees that are a dis- 
tinctive feature of these windswept arid slopes. 

Reaching U.S. Highway 6 the caravan headed north to the 
Randsburg cutoff near Cantil where a brief stop was made. 
From here the group drove east several miles to the entrance of 
Mesquite Canyon. 

Turning north at this point the cars slowly twisted their 
way onto the lower reaches of Black Mountain. At the end of a 
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gradual three mile climb the explorers swung off the ‘‘main’’ 
road onto a rock-strewn flat. From here the rest of the trek 
would have to be via leg and lung power. 


Downing a quick lunch and hot coffee, for the wind was 
frigid on this exposed spot, the whole group took off at a rapid 
pace toward the black peaks that jutted into the sky a mile and 
a halt distant as the crow flies. But the path to the peaks was 
not easy. Actually no real path or trail was visible and the 
way up and down the rock ridges and gullies was arduous to all 
except a few of the mountain hardened members. 


Remains of a stone ring on the south shoulder of Black Moun- 
tain placed here centuries ago by an unknown race of Indians. 


On a narrow plateau just below the highest ridge the party 
found the first stone rings. These varied in size from five to 
a dozen feet in diameter. The rock courses had obviously been 
higher once but the years had tumbled the irregular blocks of 
basalt from their original positions. At the south edge of the 
plateau several walled ‘‘platforms’’ were found overlooking 
an elevated valley lying a thousand feet below. The view was 
magnificent, and ‘perhaps the early builders had been aa 
tive too. 


The climb to the highest ridge was a heart throbbing pull 
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up a precipitous talus slope. Most of the explorers would have 
been quite willing at this point to give the whole mountain back 
to the Indians. Only a third of the party persisted and made 
it to the top, but these felt rewarded at the sight. Additional 
stone rings lay scattered about the flat. 


A rock nearby was decorated with crudely painted picto- 
graphs. One figure appeared to be astride a horse. Another 
seemed to be holding a bow. 


Explorers on the mile high summit of Black Mountain in the 
El Paso Range of eastern Kern County. 


Part of the group then decided to climb a pyramid-shaped 
hill at the western end of the ridge. After climbing upwards 
using both hands and feet they at last stood on the summit. 
Here to their surprise they found several more rings and a 
cairn of piled rocks. In a crevise of the cairn was a small 
tobacco tin. Opening it the Explorers found several slips of 
paper with the names of former climbers written on them. The 
oldest dated back to the 1930’s, the most recent 1955. 


One of the Explorers had visited the mountain over twenty 
years before, and on that occasion had been told by an old miner 
that Indians used to congregate in the El Pasos for trading 
purposes. Another account describes the summit of Black 
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Mountain as a sacred place where Indians of the vicinity and 
from as far away as the Colorado River and Utah formerly 
gathered annually to conduct secret religious ceremonies. A 
truce was observed during this period by natural enemies dur- 
ing their participation in the rituals. 


A more prosaic explanation for the existence of the stone 
rings is that they acted as foundations for temporary shelters 
used during the tribal hunting of wild mountain sheep and 
goats. We know from printed accounts that rude rock walls 
were erected by Indians in the Death Valley region along trails 
for **guiding’’ sheep and goats into traps where they could be 
easily slaughtered. With loose rocks in such profusion on 
Black Mountain the same method could have well been used 
here. Wild sheep and goats were hunted in the El Pasos within 
the memory of living persons, and a single wild goat was briefly 
seen by several members of the explorer party. 


After a brief visit to the shallow extinct crater on the 
eastern end of the upper ridge for photographs a return was 
made to the ears. 


The trip back to Bakersfield was made in the early evening, 
and as the cars approached Tehachapi a most remarkable 
mirage was observed. Ten lofty mountain peaks of Himalayan 
proportions were distinctly visible for about twenty minutes 
before they faded away in the darkening sky. 
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CHAPTER 8 
DEVIL’S DEN 


The trek to Devil’s Den turned out to be one of the most 
interesting taken by the Museum Explorers. As usual, the 
caravan left the County Museum and drove west on state high- 
way 178 to the Fruitvale School. Turning south on the narrow 
street flanking the building, the party drove on to the Calloway 
Canal. Here they stopped to observe the old wooden bridge 
spanning the canal which according to a party member, was 
built in 1887 and so therefore one of the oldest bridges in Kern 
still in use. The structure was constructed by George Coffee, 
once a wellknown rancher who died in 1907. : 


Several miles further to the west the group turned left 
again at the P. G. & E. steam plant and drove south along the 
bank of the Friant-Kern Canal for about a mile. Quickly pil- 
ing out of the cars the explorers were soon snapping pictures of 
the gigantic machinery standing here in ‘‘drydock’’. Left at 
this point after completion of the cement lined canal in 1951, 
the specially designed units soaring above the level countryside 
are awesome examples of modern engineering. 


From here the explorers drove on to the small community 
of Rosedale where the Kern County Land Company settled a 
colony of Englishmen during the 1890’s. <A brief stop was 
made at the former site of the St. John’s Episcopal Mission 
where it was learned that the original structure was moved 
several years ago to the museum’s Pioneer Village in Bakers- 
field as a permanent exhibit. 


The party continued on past Enos Lane to Buttonwillow 
about twenty miles distant. Driving through the town proper 
to the Buttonwillow School, they then swung north one mile to 
the Buttonwillow Tree. The town and surrounding district 
takes its name from this tree which has been a landmark as far 
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The Buttonwillow Tree and landmark monument near the com- 
munity of Buttonwillow. Originally an Indian dance ground, 
the site later became Miller and Lux Ranch headquarters. 


back as Indian days when it was a favorite meeting place for 
native redmen. Miller and Lux set up one of their headquarters 
ranches here about 1885. Following the McKittrick Railroad 
construction during the early 1890’s the new town skirting the 
track took the name of Buttonwillow. A bronze plaque was 
placed near the tree in 1952 by the county historical society 
and museum. 


Driving six miles further north, the explorers turned west 
off Rowlee onto Lerdo Road. About eight miles from this inter- 
section the caravan stopped again on the east side of the Kern 
River Canal, dug by the Buena Vista Lake Reservoir Associa- 
tion around 1900. Here in 1913 James Ogden while manager 
for the Carmel Cattle Company had begun draining six sections 
of swamp land for future ranch purposes. The ranch continued 
under this name until 1945. It was interesting to learn that 
James Ogden served as city manager of Bakersfield from 1921 
to 1925. 


Just beyond the canal to the left of the road a series of 
mounds was pointed out as Indian burial sites. As great piles 
of tin cans and other debris at present surround the area no 
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attempt was made on this trip to do any exploratory digging. 
Six miles further on a turnoff was made onto state highway 33, 
and an additional eight miles brought the party to the well- 
known intersection of Blackwells Corner where a short halt was 
made to count noses and take on refreshments. 


Once more in the cars the explorers moved on another ten 
miles northward to the Keck’s Road turnoff about two miles 
south of the Devil’s Den community on Highway 33. Driving 
about a mile southwest on Keck’s Road brought, the explorers 
to an abandoned oil refinery. According to petroleum records, 
a small cracking plant had been built on or near this site in 
1924 by the Vandruff Petroleum Company. Its principal pro- 
duct had been lube oil. The present deserted plant had evi- 
dently been constructed in 1949 to secure heavy oil used in 
making asphalt. Not far away the group was surprised to find 
an old type Santa Fe caboose without trucks sitting alongside 
the road. A subsequent check of its serial number revealed that 
the car was of 1915 vintage. 


Just to the west of the refinery the explorers found a de- 
lapidated ranch house where everyone ate lunch before the 
final dash to the Devil’s Den. It was quite appropriate that a 
number of lady explorers had provided several devil’s food 
cakes in addition to other delectables. 


Leaving the paved highway at this point the caravan head- 
ed north through a gently rolling valley west of Pyramid Hills. 
The dirt pipeline road was firm and not at all bad. After three 
miles the lead car swung off abruptly onto the grassy turf and 
angled back into the southwest, heading straight for some low 
gray colored hills. They were in striking contrast to the 
emerald green covering that blanketed all the adjacent slopes. 
‘T'wo miles of easy driving led us directly to the base of the gray 
hills. The explorers were face to face with Devil’s Den! 


Close at hand the hills were seen to be about a hundred feet 
above the valley floor with rounded ridges of dried mud. The 
surface was dark gray tinged with dull blue, purple, and orange 
material. The climb to the top of the hills was not difficult 
though the surface was soft and gave way easily under foot. 
Once at the top the view within the Devil’s Den was unique. 
Gullies and ravines ran zigzag in all directions over an area of 
about fifty acres. Most of the party descended into the ravines 
and prowled about picking up strangely shaped and colored 
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rock that appeared to have been worked on by volcanic forces 
some time in the distant past. Evidences of former ‘‘springs’’ 
and mud spouts were also found by some of the group. The 
going was a bit muddy in some spots and it was generally 
agreed that this would be no place to be caught during a cloud- 
burst. 


The origin of the name Devil’s Den is pretty well lost in 
the mists of folklore and hearsay. Its partial resemblance to 
the Dakota Badlands and Hell’s Half Acre in Wyoming prob- 
ably has some bearing on why it was given its luciferous name. 
However the naming may have come about, it has been so 
known for well over half a century. 


Interior view of weird Devils Den formation located in 
north west Kern. 
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CHAPTER 9 
OLD ASPHALTO 


Gathering seventy strong in twenty cars, the Museum Ex- 
plorers left Bakersfield intent on touring several of the oldest 
communities on the West Side. 


Driving west on Rosedale Highway the party passed rapid- 
ly through Fruitvale, Green Acres and Rosedale where the 
dwindling rows of palm trees are the last remaining vestige of 
the English colonists settled here by the Kern County Land 
Company during the 1890’s. The idea behind the planting of 
palms was that Kern was deemed a tropical country. There- 
fore trees of this species, though not native, were considered 
ideal for carrying out this concept. The original plantings are 
supposed to have been imported from the Philippines and South 
America, while later specimens were supplied from a palm nurs- 
ery in the Rosedale area. The nursery has now disappeared. 


Moving on west past Enos Lane the group passed the 
Bowerbank siding where nothing remains today of the former 
stock loading chute. Reaching Buttonwillow a short halt was 
made at the post office where numerous cattle brands of the 
valley are to be seen impressed in the pavement fronting the 
building. Some feet away is a flourishing offshoot of the fa- 
mous Buttonwillow Tree from which the town takes its name. 


A few miles beyond Buttonwillow the party swung to the 
southest across arid country and was soon winding among the 
rolling hills that border McKittrick in this direction. This 
stretch of pavement was laid down following World War I, and 
is one of the few such strips of concrete road to be found in the 
county. 

HKntering McKittrick the cars passed the elementary school, 
widely regarded as one of the finest rural schools in the United 
States. After a brief halt at the old depot, now used for a ware- 
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house, the explorers visited the McKittrick ‘‘hoosegow’’, pres- 
ently owned by the local Union Oil distributor who uses it for 
a storeroom. The little wooden structure may eventually be- 
come an exhibit in the county musuem’s Pioneer Village at 
Bakersfield. 

The name Buena Vista was originally given to the whole 
Mckittrick area, undoubtedly taken from Buena Vista Lake 
some miles to the south. It in turn had gained its name from 
the exclamation, ‘‘Buena vista!’’ purportedly made by Com- 
mander Don Pedro Fages on gazing out on the vast expanse of 
the San Joaquin Valley from Grapevine Pass in 1772. 

One of the group told of his early experiences as a surveyor 
in the area about forty years ago, and several other members 
recalled how the town looked during the feverish activity of the 
West Side oil boom. Only a few business establishments re- 
main in present day McKittrick, but it once was a thriving com- 
munity and was incorporated in 1911. As terminus of the Mc- 
Kittrick Railroad it formerly served as an important shipping 
point for petroleum products and supplies. 

Driving north several miles along the brea rampart the 
party passed the Olig teacherage near which a railroad spur 


View of former oil town of Reward at spot once occupied by 
the general store. Reward was located several miles north of 
McKittrick and was a thriving place in 1907. 


4 Pe Pr 335 
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had been completed in 1902. The Olig school building was re- 
moved for other purposes a few years ago. 

A mile further on the explorers reached the site of former 
Reward, an oil town that saw its beginning in 1907. Only a 
few scattered houses and sheds remain of this once flourishing 
place. It was in this area that the Columbian Oil Company 
drilled two wells to the depth of around a thousand feet in 1877. 
Oil was found but it was considered too heavy to be of use and 
the wells were abandoned. Then in 1890 Jewett and Blodget 
succeeded in their drilling attempts but found the expense of 
transporting the oil too excessive. Two years later in partner- 
ship with the railroad company they began the refining of 
asphalt and found this a refreshingly remunerative business. 


Returning to McKittrick the party drove south on Taft 
Highway to the Santa Margarita cutoff about three quarters of 
a mile above the town. The explorers here read the bronze 
marker telling of the nearby brea pit where ancient animals 
were exhumed at intervals by digging parties during the past 
three decades. The actual site was then visited where the man- 
ner of excavation was explained by several of the group who 
had been eye-witnesses. Hundreds of pleistocene bird and 
mammal specimens were unearthed here, a number of which are 
now on display in the Kern and Los Angeles County museums. 
Ancient bison, camels, horses, cats, wolves, and bear are listed 
among the mammals found. The greater number of bird bones 
are those of water fowl. Authorities believe that water once 
overlay the adhesive brea hiding it from the animals who came 
to drink. Hopelesssly mired, they died here and their bones 
were preserved in the natural tar until revealed by the curiosity 
of modern scientists. The McKittrick pit is now recognized as 
a State historical landmark. 


The explorers next stopped a short distance down the 
slope toward town at a flat formerly known as Portagee Hill. 
Hividences of former dwellings were still evident in the remains 
of foundations, and one of the party revealed that here had 
stood the earlier settlement of McKittrick, then known as 
Asphalto. After a picnic lunch at this rendevous the members 
looked over the abandoned roadbed of the railroad spur that 
had been built to this point in 1892. Evidently the grade had 
been found too steep by the rail men, and the next year they 
had moved the line down the hill where it stands today. The 
present town of McKittrick was also originally called Asphalto, 
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being renamed in honor of Captain William E. McKittrick 
shortly after the Spanish-American War. McKittrick was the 
son-in-law and aide-de-camp to General Shafter, commander of 
American troops in Cuba during that period. 


Explorer group surveys the abandoned workings that abound in 
the Asphalto area south of present day McKittrick. Tradition 
relates that the earliest excavations were made during 1870’s. 


The group was surprised to learn there was still another 
Asphalto, this time the ‘‘original,’’ which yet remained to be 
visited. So back in the cars once more, the explorers left As- 
phalto Number 2 and rolled down the hill again to Asphalto 
Number 3. Turning southeast at the depot the cavalcade drove 
down the excellent oiled road for about two miles. Just beyond 
the county dump a turn to the right was made onto a bumpy dirt 
road that continued on toward the south in a gradual rise. The 
route ran through a band of several thousand sheep seeking 
shade under the low bushes, but slow and careful driving pre- 
vented any casualties among the woolly grazers. Parking at 
the foot of a steep grade the explorers then walked up the slope 
about a hundred yards. Here they found vestiges of red brick 
flooring where a number of small buildings had evidently once 
stood. Not even a small board remained though plenty of nails 
lay scattered about over the ground. It was a bit difficult to 
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realize that this was the site of Asphalto Number 1, but so it 
was. Here is where asphalt miners lived as late as 1891, for at 
that time the railroad track ended on the flat just below this 
spot. When the ‘‘town’’ or camp moved north to Asphalto 
Number 2 the houses or shacks obviously went along. 


Back of the house sites the explorers found a number of 
caved in excavations, some of them quite large, where mining 
for solid asphalt and brea had been carried on. Just who per- 
formed all this hard labor is not quite clear, but several old 
publications make mention of Italians being in the area during 
1870’s. Perhaps it was their workings the explorers saw. 
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CHAPTER 10 
DUCOR-WOODY 


‘This trip took the explorers on a wide sweep through 
northern Kern, with a slight dip into Tulare County in their 
search for history. Leaving the museum the group, sixty 
strong, drove out Chester Avenue through Oildale, then bear- 
ing west on Petrol Road the fourteen car caravan continued to 
state highway 65 where it turned north to Ducor. 


Author looking over brand boards at Witte blacksmith shop in 
Ducor. The local smith’s collection numbers more than 1700 
irons. 


This little settlement, formerly known as Dutch Corners, 
hes just north of Kern’s upper boundary, and today is scarcely 
more than a crossroad settlement. Pulling up to the C. V. Witt 
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blacksmith shop the group spent an interesting half hour with 
the renowned smith as he described his collection of over 1700 
branding irons, impressions of which are burned into the board 
facings on the outer walls of his shop. They were most intrigued 
by the fact that in addition to his local work he also fashions 
irons for cattlemen in the Hawaiian Islands as well as seven 
other western states. At Ducor the party swung east and in a 
short time reached Fountain Springs, once the site of a station 
on the famous Butterfield stage line. 


One of few remaining structures still standing in White River, 
former mining town of Tailholt. Gold was discovered in this 
area during early 1850's. 


Bearing slightly to the south the explorers were soon driv- 
ing down the main street of the century-old gold mining town 
of White River, originally known as Tailholt. At the main 
intersection of the ‘‘ghost town’’ the members paused to read 
the bronze plaque inscription which told of the efforts of miners 
who took several million dollars in yellow metal out of the sur- 
rounding hills and gullies. Following an interesting talk with 
Verdo Caldwell, a longtime resident, most of the group puffed 
up the nearby ‘‘boothill’’ where they observed the nearly ob- 
literated graves of six men who had, according to local lore, 
died with their boots on. 
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Museum Explorers on “boot hill” at White River, formerly 
called Tailholt. According to local tradition six men were 
buried here with their boots on. 


After photographing several of the abandoned shacks and 
investigating an old cistern on another slope the caravan drove 
south from White River over a narrow dirt road. At the end 
of several dusty miles the party turned into the ranch of Del 
Moore. There they were met by the Moore family and their 
son-in-law, Cecil Dyar, noted local historian. 


After enjoying lunch with the overfriendly Moore horses 
in a pasture adjoining the ranch house, the explorers were in- 
vited to look over the owner’s extensive gun collection, which 
include a number of rare historic weapons. Under the guid- 
ance of Del Moore the members then visited the old Dread- 
naught Mine property located about one-half mile distant in a 
deep gorge. No rattlesnakes were sighted but no one could 
complain over the lack of foxtails which were out in force. 
Near a weatherbeaten cabin the group were thrilled to find 
an arrastra and a deep cistern, both obviously carved out of 
the native rock at tremendous labor. 


The party then continued on over the hills to the east to 
the adjoining Woody Ranch where Doctor Sparrell Woody had 
settled in the 1860’s after a flood of the Kern River had ruined 
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his attempt at farming in Bakersfield on the present site of the 
county courthouse. Here they were welcomed by Mrs. Frances 
Woody, her son Ward, and his sons Jerry and Ronnie. Mrs. 
Woody graciously showed the group through her home, built 
on the site of the former residence which burned some years 
ago, destroying the valuable library collected by Dr. Woody. 
The explorers particularly enjoyed examining the small adobe 
structure erected by the Doctor over eighty years ago at the 
rear of the present residence. Originally built as a food locker 
it is now utilized for general storage. 

Regretfully leaving this beautiful ranch in its secluded 
valley at the foot of Blue Mountain the party wound on through 
the foothills past the picturesque Tom Dooley home and soon 
reached state highway 142 not far above the small mountain 
town of Woody. 

In front of the long rambling building that houses the post- 
office the group was joined by Joe Weringer, former mayor 
and now ‘‘governor general’’ of the community. Joe, who re- 
cently retired as Woody postmaster after forty-two years of 
continuous service, told how his father, also named Joseph, had 
laid out the town of Weringdale in 1891 about a quarter mile 
above the old Woody store that has now disappeared. The 


Greenback Copper Mine in foothills near community of Woody. 
The workings were active around the turn of the century. 
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name however never stuck, and Weringdale where the present 
buildings stand is now known as Woody. According to the 
records, the Woody postoffice was first established in 1889. 


With the governor general as guide the cavaleade wended 
its way up the side of a hill back of the town where it shortly 
reached the now abandoned Greenback copper mine. Here 
they learned that Joseph senior had conducted operations from 
1898 to 1902. In 1914 mining began again and continued until 
1918 when the mine was finally closed down due to various fi- 
nancial problems. According to Joe, who was superintendent 
during the latter period, great quantities of copper ore still re- 
main on his property, and it is possible that the mine may one 
day again become active. 


After roaming about the mouths of the three two hundred 
forty foot shafts in the wake of their guide, and examining the 
greenish ore that lay on the surface, the party once again 
climbed back into its cars for the last time and headed for home. 
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CHAPTER 11 
OLD TOWN—TEHACHAPI 


Reversing Horace Greeley’s penchant for the West, the 
Museum Explorers set out for the east on their trek in quest of 
little known wonders from the county’s early history. 

Departing from the county museum, the caravan headed 
for the Tehachapis. Leaving Bakersfield by Edison Highway, 
the group drove east on U.S. Highway 466 and soon reached the 
Southern Pacific station at Bena, formerly known as Pampa. 
At this point the party stopped to view the still visible trace of 
the Baker Grade Toll Road, built by Col. Thomas Baker during 
the 1860’s as a link with Walker’s Basin and the Kern River 
gold mines. 


A short distance beyond the party climbed through Hay 
Press Canyon, named for an unsuccessful attempt to haul a 
hay press through the area some years ago when the road was 
much steeper than it is today. 

Several miles further the explorers looked down to their 
left on the ‘‘shoofly’’ constructed to by-pass the collapsed rail- 
road tunnels at the time of the 1952 earthquakes. 


Passing through the towns of Tehachapi and Monolith 
the group continued on several miles to Proctor Lake where salt 
mining was conducted as early as the 1860’s. Indians too are 
said to have collected salt here from prehistoric times to the 
advent of the Americans about a century ago. 

During its heyday 200-300 tons of salt were annually raked 
into piles by hand and hauled out of the lake by oxen hitched 
to flat-bottomed scows. The product was 93-98% pure and was 
sold without further processing. The City of Los Angeles later 
purchased the lake from William Cuddeback for the clay found 
there which they used in the production of cement. Originally 
known as Narboe and Tehachapi Lake, it is now called Proctor 
Lake. 
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Looking north from the lake up Sand Canyon the explorers 
could see the cliff on whose upper rim there formerly appeared 
the widely known profile of an Indian Chief. This stone face 
has now vanished, a fatality of the recent quakes. Turning 
north into Sand Canyon the group drove four easy miles to the 
quarries where green roofing rock is now taken from the can- 
yon walls for construction purposes throughout the West. 


Terminus remains of two-mile long tramway in Tehachapi Val- 
ley. The line supplied limestone for construction of the Los 
Angeles aqueduct through Kern during early years of this 
century. 


Backtracking along U.S. 466 to the eastern boundaries of 
Tehachapi, the caravan turned south on the road leading to the 
eounty dump. Passing through a gate at this point they con- 
tinued on for about two miles skirting an abandoned rail bed. 
Climbing through a barbed-wire fence, the party then walked 
up the slope a few hundred yards to a mound of glistening white 
rock. Here was the terminus of a 2-mile-long tramway which 
carried lime from the nearby mountain during 1910-12 when the 
Los Angeles Aqueduct was being constructed. At the terminal 
the rock was transferred to a spur of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road by which it was carried to Tehachapi for further process- 
ing in a dehydrating plant. 
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After photographing the site thoroughly the explorers 
drove southeast to Tehachapi Mountain Park where lunch was 
enjoyed in one of the newly constructed picnic areas among 
magnificent pines. 

Leaving the Park a brief stop was made at China Hill near 
the entrance where extensive gold placer mining had been con- 
ducted before and following the completion of the Tehachapi 
Loop in 1876. The whole countryside seemed to have been turn- 
ed over and sifted in search for the elusive yellow metal, first 
by Americans and later by Chinese from whom the hill took its 
name. 

The party then drove east several miles to the Spring Oaks 
Ranch, formerly owned by the early Wiggins family, now the 
property of a Southern California businessman. By special 
permission the explorers were privileged to visit the old marble 
quarry which lies on the southern slope of Brite’s Valley. First 
reported by the State Mining Bureau in 1886, this quarry pro- 
duced many carloads of white and bluish mottled marble that 
found a ready market in San Francisco and Los Angeles. Large 
quantities still lie in place and the explorers were intrigued to 
discover one large block almost entirely pitted with Indian 
mortar holes. The original inhabitants had obviously used the 
spot for pounding acorns which they had garnered from the 
surrounding oaks. This marble platform is without question 
one of the ‘‘swankiest’’ milling establishments to be found any- 
where in the world. 

Bearing north again the route led on to the Don Carroll 
ranch on Old Town Road. Here at the invitation of the Car- 
rolls the group paused to admire the giant oak trees that tower 
over the modern house and landscaped yard in this beautiful 
section of Tehachapi Valley. A measurement of the trunk of 
the largest tree showed it to be twenty-three feet in circum- 
ference, making it perhaps the largest oak in the county. At 
any rate none of the explorers present had ever seen its equal. 

Continuing on, the winding road soon brought the group to 
the former site of Old Town, the original white settlement in 
Tehachapi Valley. Records show that it could once boast a 
grist mill, a hotel, several merchandise establishments, a school, 
and a number of saloons, none of which are still standing. The 
last building to disappear was the old school which was torn 
down a few years ago. Old Town went downhill fast following 
the completion of the Southern Pacific Railroad line in 1876 
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when the new town of Tehachapi was established about three 
miles to the east. A State Historical Landmark monument has 
since been dedicated at the site of the vanished community. 


Following the old twisting road to Keene, the party caught 
a glimpse of the Cuddeback cinnabar mine on a far slope, then 
stopped briefly to admire the ever-amazing engineering miracle 
that is the Tehachapi Loop. Completed by Southern Pacific 
engineer, William Hood in 1876, this spiralling stretch of track 
is considered one of the wonders of railroad construction. Un- 
fortunately no train was in sight, so the caravan was soon on 
the final leg of its trek back to Bakersfield after another suce- 
cessful tour into Kern’s historic past. 


Largest known oak in Kern County. Located near Old Town, 
west of Tehachapi, the giant tree has a trunk circumference of 
twenty-three feet. 
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CHAPTER 12 
JOYFUL, A LOST UTOPIA 


Not everyone can find Utopia in his own backyard, but this 
is exactly what the Museum Explorers did during their trek 
over the flatlands of Kern. Not that they didn’t visit a num- 
ber of other spots, but that is getting ahead of our story. Leav- 
ing the County Museum rendevous, the auto caravan drove 
south on U.S. 99 to the community of Greenfield. Driving east 
two and one-half miles a brief stop was made at the marked site 
of the Bakersfield Stage Station of Kern River Slough where 
team changes were made from 1858-61 on the coach run from 
St. Louis, Missouri, to San Francisco, California. 


From here the party continued east to Fairfax Road, then 
south to Mclksittrick Road. Bearing west two miles the Ex- 
plorers reached Adobe Road, and about one-half mile south of 
this point a halt was made where the former location of Adobe 
Station was pointed out. For years this was a freight station 
on the old road from Los Angeles to Bakersfield after the 
abandonment of the Butterfield route. A cultivated field now 
covers the area that once held several adobe and wooden build- 
ings along with stock corrals. In the early days of automobiles 
this particular stretch of ‘‘highway’’ was considered one of the 
worst existing anywhere in the State. 


Driving back to U.S. 99 the caravan swung north to 
Panama Lane, and continued three miles west to Stine Road. 
On the southeast corner of this intersection the Hirshfield store 
stood during the late 1870’s. According to a contemporary ac- 
count this establishment was held up by the notorious Tiburcio 
Vasquez gang during one of their frequent forays through the 
valley. The early Mexican settlement here, originally called Rio 
Bravo, was probably established during the 1850’s, and later 
became known as Old Panama. The name Panama is said to 
have been taken from the Isthmus of Panama over which so 
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many California-bound travelers passed on their way to the 
land of gold. Several old adobe houses endured until after the 
turn of the century, but no trace of them remains today in this 
modern farming area. This site is not to be confused with the 
present-day Panama located to the south on U.S. 399. 

One mile further west on Panama Lane the explorers made 
another stop at the northern extremity of Ashe Road. Pushing 
through a board fence the party walked over an open pasture 
to a patch of ground slightly higher than the surrounding area. 
Here the members learned they were standing on the actual 
site of ‘‘ Joyful,’’ a Utopian colony of the past century. A drier 
or more desolate spot could scarcely be imagined. Nevertheless 
it was here in 1881 that Isaac Rumford and his family estab- 
lished their colony called the Association of Brotherly Coopera- 
tors, a venture that endured until 1884. Rumford, who was 
purportedly related to the baking powder Rumfords of Eng- 
land, disdained all kinds of animal flesh as food, and considered 
fruits and cereals sufficient for perfect health. A newspaper 
was published in 1884 called the Joyful News Cooperator. The 
colony failed, probably because of the stringent rules set up by 
the founder, rules which would have tried the patience of a 
saint. The property is now owned by the Kern County Land 
Company. 

Back in the cars again the party continued on west for 
about five miles. Looking out across plowed land on the south 
side of the road, the explorers gazed on the former location of 
the Barnes settlement. Named for Tom Barnes who built a log 
cabin at this place in 1868, around which other homes were later 
constructed, the little community is now a thing of the past. 
Its memory, however, is preserved in the little Barnes cabin 
now on exhibit in the County Museum’s Pioneer Village in 
Bakersfield. 

The caravan continued on to Enos Lane, south to U.S. 399, 
then west to Tupman Road. Three miles north the party 
reached the Tupman Elk Reserve where a potluck lunch was en- 
joyed under the trees near the headquarters building. Guided 
by the Reserve ranger, Jack Rhodes, the explorers were then 
privileged to view the elk herd at a safe though too distant 
range for the party’s avid shutter bugs. 

Retracing the road to U.S. 399 the route led to the Yokuts 
Indian cemetery at the southern extremity of Elk Hills. After 
briefly roaming over the area excavated by the Southwest 
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Museum in 1935 the party took a dusty ‘‘shorteut’’ directly 
across the dry bed of Buena Vista Lake. Here an estimated 
one hundred million mice emerged during the Great Mouse 


Plague of 1926. 


Bearing south along the flanks of the bordering hills the 
explorers soon reached the foundation remains of the old 
Winters Ranch, once owned by Henry Miller the cattle king. 
One-half mile beyond lay the ancient shell mound excavated dur- 
ing 1933-34 by the Smithsonian Institution. 


View east across Buena Vista Lake from Indian burial site 
near Tulamniu. 


After stopping at the bullet-riddled monument that marks 
this spot the members drove to the top of a nearby ridge where 
they examined a burial plot that once had held over a hundred 
Indian skeletons. Returning home to dream of bandits, 
Indians, and Utopia, the Museum Explorers began looking 
forward to their next tour. 
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CHAPTER 13 
HARLY MOUNTAIN TOWNS 


Starting out, the Museum Explorers rolled eastward along 
U.S. 466. Beyond Edison, Bena, and Haypress Canyon the 
party turned down toward Caliente on Water Canyon Road 
where they made a brief stop at Brown’s store in this former 
metropolis of the lower Sierra. 

Originally known as Allen’s Camp, after Gabriel Allen an 
early stock raiser, the little community was renamed Caliente 
by the Southern Pacific Company in 1875 as the rail line neared 
completion through the Tehachapis linking Los Angeles with 
the San Joaquin Valley. 

Though today it cannot boast of the two thousand popula- 
tion present during its construction heyday Caliente is fast be- 
coming recognized for its picturesque setting by tourists who 
flock into the old town on weekends. The explorers were par- 
ticularly delighted to meet Abbie Hunt and his wife who have 
converted the original railroad depot into a comfortable resi- 
dence. Abbie is an oldtime bit and spur craftsman who first 
came to the area in 1898. 

Driving east up Caliente Canyon the party was privileged 
to visit Casa de Cerritos, the exotic retreat of Helen Duff Pratt, 
a world traveler whose mountain home is filled with a multitude 


of rare treasures gathered from many lands. It since has been 
sold. 


Continuing on the explorers passed the Cowboy mining 
property, the former site of Millerville, an active camp of half 
a century ago. Just beyond a stop was made at Loraine once 
known as Paris. These names were given by French and Alsa- 
tian miners who years ago swarmed over the surrounding slopes 
in search of gold and silver. 

A little further on the party stopped at the well-known 
Amalie Mine where they were shown silver ore samples by care- 
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Amalie Mine, one of the best gold and silver producers in 
Caliente Canyon near Loraine. 


taker Clarence Tailleur, a long time miner in the area. The 
property is now owned by the Bawden-Mallachowitz families. 

Bearing east and north past Sand Canyon and Twin Oaks 
the cavalcade soon arrived at the old Piute Ranch headquarters. 
Purportedly built in 1860 by the original James Scobie, a native 
of Ireland, this adobe structure once served as a store and post 
office, as well as stage station on the road between Tehachapi 
and Havilah via Indian Creek. | 

Swinging north and west the road led into the beautiful 
valley of Walker’s Basin which was first settled during the 
1850’s. Site of the Joe Walker Mine, discovered by Hamp 
Willams in 1866, the area was thoroughly prospected by ore 
seekers but soon their places were taken by cattlemen who 
found the valley a veritable stock raiser’s paradise. The origi- 
nal cattle were of the wild longhorn breed but they in time were 
superseded by purebred Herefords, first introduced to the 
Basin by Walker Rankin, Sr. 

Continuing through the valley the explorers were soon 
climbing the northern rim on their way to Havilah. Pausing 
at the cemetery located in the center of the former county seat 
they walked about the little fenced in plot where among others 
they found the inscribed headstone of James Scobie, founder 
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of the Piute Ranch who died in 1888. 

Moving down the winding road to the bronze plaque erected 
in memory of this early mining camp the explorers enjoyed a 
potluck lunch while gazing over the adobe remains of a once 
substantial building. Looking about the rocky slopes covered 
by scrub timber it was difficult to realize that this narrow 
ravine had been the original county seat of Kern from 1866 to 
1874 when the government was lost in a close election to Bakers- 
field out in the San Joaquin Valley. 

Leaving Havilah in ‘‘the land of gold’’ the party was soon 
over.the saddle and down into Hot Springs Valley to the little 
crossroads named for an early settler, George H. Bodfish. Just 
beyond at Kernvale the explorers stopped at Scovern Hot 
Springs where a few venturesome members declared the sul- 
phurous water that gushed from a huge standpipe comparable 
in taste to the nectar of the gods. Others were not so sure. 
However, everyone was glad to visit this popular health resort 
of the early 1900’s. Prior to Scovern the names of Walser and 
Neill were associated with the springs. 

Passing Isabella, named for Columbus’ patron queen, the 
party drove west through the low rolling hills to Keyesville, 


Explorers on site of century old “miner’s fort” at Keyesville, 
first town in Kern County. The hilltop redoubt was constructed 
of brush overlaid with dirt. 
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generally regarded as Kern’s first town. Keyesville can today 
searcely be recognized as the thriving camp of the early 1850’s 
that sprang up around the initial gold quartz discovery of Rich- 
ard Keyes. The town was never large and there were no offi- 
cials, but it was from here that thousands of hopeful prospec- 
tors spread over the entire Kern River area setting off a fever- 
ish search for gold that has continued to the present. 


Only the ruins of an earthwork ‘‘fort’’ hastily constructed 
by the Keyesville miners to fend off an anticipated Indian at- 
tack that never materialized were left for the explorers to prowl 
over. Located on a slight mound the site was some years ago 
designated a state historical landmark. The trek ended here 
and the party was soon on its way homeward via the Kern Can- 
yon highway. 
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CHAPTER 14 
RAND AREA 


The Museum Explorers took to the road with the Rand 
Area in eastern Kern their destination. Heading east on U.S. 
466 near Bena the group observed the rambling ‘‘hacienda’’ of 
Mr. Piggott, the late hermit whose unique ‘‘Letters to the 
Editor’’ on weather were formerly enjoyed by many. 


Exactly one mile beyond the Clear Creek truck stop a halt 
was made on the downgrade. Stepping over a low fence at the 
left of the road a short walk to the summit of the adjacent ridge 
brought the party to two flat grave monuments, one of which 
was enclosed by a heavy pipe fence. A member of the party 
related a fanciful story, still current, of how two pony express 
riders were bushwhacked here years ago and buried beside the 
road by their killers. Unfortunately this romantic tale is some- 
one’s errant pipedream. The prosaic truth is that the graves 
are part of the John Hart family burial plot. Mr. Hart was 
once county supervisor for this district and the man for whom 
Hart Memorial Park on the Kern River is named. 


Winding on through the mountains, the route took the ex- 
plorers past the Loop and the railroad tunnels which underwent 
such amazingly quick repair following the quakes of 1952. It 
is said this local disaster brought about the greatest assemblage 
of earthmoving equipment in U.S. history. 

Continuing through Tehachapi, Kern’s newly rebuilt and 
attractive mountain metropolis, the caravan rolled on through 
Monolith to the Joshua lined slope that leads down into Mojave, 
one-time terminus of the famous 20-mule borax teams. 


Turning north on the cutoff before reaching Mojave, the 
party proceeded along U.S. 6 to the service station named Cinco, 
meaning ‘‘five’’ in Spanish, so called because it was the fifth 
construction camp from Mojave during the building of the Los 
Angeles Aqueduct. Here they were intrigued by a number of 
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1913 photographs taken at Cinco during the heydey of activity 
when the aqueduct neared completion. 

Before reaching Red Rock Canyon, a sharp turn to the east 
was made down the slope into Cantil. This is also a Spanish 
word, meaning ‘‘steep rock.’’ The little siding on the Southern 
Pacific line has been a post office since 1916, and here the party 
was met by Martin Engel and his charming wife. Martin is the 
local assayer as well as postmaster, and the explorers spent an 
enjoyable time looking over his mineral specimens and out- 
standing handgun collection. Nearby the party examined a 
recently discovered concrete lined water reservoir under the 
guidance of Mrs. Engel. This is evidently one of a number of 
long lost freightline and stock watering tanks that were planted 
throughout the desert before and shortly after 1900. 


Famous Desert Spring water hole in Fremont Valley near 
Cantil. The plaque marks a spot familiar to Death Valley 
49ers and early desert freighters. 


Moving on southeast a mile to a small group of willows the 
explorers climbed out of the cars to look over the beautiful 
gemstone monument that marks the site of Desert Spring, once 
an important rest point on an ancient Indian trail. Years later 
this water hole was used by Joseph R. Walker and General Fre- 
mont, pioneer Americans in the area, and later by the Death 
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"alley Forty-niners who paused here on their escape south to 
Los Angeles. Desert Spring was subsequently an important 
way point during the Panamint City and Cerro Gordo silver 
booms, and served as a team station for the noted freighter, 
Remi Nadeau, and John Searles of borax fame. 


Reluctantly leaving this little oasis the caravan turned 
back to the Randsburg cutoff road and drove east past Saltdale 
and IXoehn Lake, and on to Randsburg where the party was met 
by Judge Jim Nosser at the Desert Museum. The judge is a 
longtime resident and former commissioner for the desert 
branch of the county museum. Established in 1948 by Rand 
civic groups this unique institution is dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of the lore surrounding the world renowned Rand Mining 
District that saw birth in 1895 with the discovery of gold by 
Burcham, Mooers, and Singleton. Max Hess, who came to the 
area in 1914, is the museum’s genial curator. 


Explorers on Rand Mountain above the town of Randsburg 
looking north across Fremont Valley. 


With Jim Nosser in the lead the explorers drove to the top 
of Rand Mountain overlooking the Yellow Aster ‘‘glory hole’’. 
Here they enjoyed a picnic lunch out of the wind, seated on a 
rocky floor of a ‘‘daylighted’’ tunnel. While admiring mag- 
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Judge Jim Nosser telling explorers of the Kelly Rand’s boom 
days at Red Mountain. The inactive silver mine is located near 
the Kern-San Bernardino boundary. Millions in gold, silver 
and tungsten ore have been taken from the surrounding terrain. 


Remains of ore arrastra at Garlock in Fremont Valley. Now a 
ghost town, Garlock was an active center during the 1890's. 
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niticent views from the mountain crest the explorers listened as 
the judge told of the millions in wealth that had been taken from 
the ground beneath their feet when the Yellow Aster had been 
the greatest gold mine in America. 


Back in the cars again the party drove on to the renowned 
Kelly silver mine, discovered in 1919 by Jack Nosser and Hamp 
Williams, then made a short visit to the sprawling tungsten dig- 
gings a short distance to the south. The explorers were inter- 
ested to learn that up to the present the Rand District has pro- 
duced forty millions in gold, twenty-five millions in silver, and 
sixty millions in tungsten. Though idle at present the miners 
are optimistic the Rand will again see a renaissance of activity 
comparable to former boom days. 


On the return trip a stop was made at the ghost town of 
Garlock where only a few delapidated buildings and a canniba- 
lized arrasta remain of the mining camp that grew up around 
the eight-stamp mill built here by Eugene Garlock in 1895. 
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CHAPTER 15 
FT. TEJON—LOCK WOOD VALLEY 


The explorers left the Kern County Museum meeting point 
and drove south on U.S. 99 to the intersection of Houghton 
Road where the first stop was made. Here they learned from 
a resident that flanking both sides of U.S. 99 for four miles 
south to Millux Road there was once a sizable colony of settlers. 
The area, formerly known as Winter Garden, was sold off to 
prospective farmers by Haggin and Carr, predecessors of the 
Kern County Land Company, during 1888 and 1889. Only a 
handful of people remember the name of Winter Garden and 
nothing remains today of the development. 


Continuing on for nineteen miles past Mettler and Wheeler 
Ridge the party paused at the old entrance to the Tejon Ranch. 
A bronze marker placed at this point by the county historical 
society tells of the Sebastian Indian Reservation that once 
stretched eastward to the mountains Established in 1853 by 
Edward Fitzgerald Beale during his term as Indian Commis- 
sioner, the Sebastian was the forerunner of modern reservation 
management. On another marker flanking the entranceway 
the metal legend commemorated the one-time stage stop of Rose 
Station which formerly stood about a mile east. A well known 
overnight haven during the 1860’s and ’70’s the delapidated 
wood and adobe building was razed in 1945. During 1889 it 
was the home of Mary Austin before her subsequent fame as 
a novelist. 


Continuing up the Grapevine grade the group was soon 
parked on the grounds of old Ft. Tejon, under restoration by 
the State Division of Beaches and Parks. Under the guid- 
ance of resident ranger Louis Wakefield the explorers roamed 
about the ruins and examined the enlisted men’s barracks and 
officer’s quarters. Originally erected in 1854 for the protection 
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Reconstructed officers residence at Ft. Tejon, once headquar- 
ters for U. S. Army’s First Dragoons during 1850’s. Ruins of 
another structure are in foreground behind fence. 


Grave of Peter Lebeck on grounds of Ft. Tejon. Killed by a 


grizzly bear in 1837, Lebeck’s identity still remains an intrigu- 
ing mystery. 
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of Indians on the nearby reservation and suppression of stock 
rustling, the post was finally abandoned in 1864. 

Ft. Tejon during its heydey was headquarters for the U. S. 
Army’s First Dragoons, and from 1858-61 was a station on the 
famous Butterfield Stageline. At one corner of the parade 
ground the group visited the grave of Peter Lebeck who ac- 
cording to legend was outwrestled by a local grizzly. So far no 
one has been able to come up with positive proof of his identity, 
and he remains Ft. Tejon’s most intriguing mystery. 


A short distance south the party turned off to the right 
and followed the old U.S. 99 pavement to an adobe structure 
long known as ‘‘the dairy’’. Owned by the Tejon Ranch Com- 
pany, the building was erected in 1886 from bricks salvaged 
from the post. Its circular gable windows are said to have been 
removed from the Fort’s original guardhouse. 


Old adobe dairy building near Lebec constructed in 1886 from 
bricks salvaged from Ft. Tejon. The circular gable window is 
from former army guardhouse. 


Another stop was made in front of the Lebee Motel where 
a plaque tells of the 1772 jornada of Don Pedro Fages through 
Grapevine Canyon in pursuit of Spanish deserters. The com- 
mander thus became the first white man known to enter the 
South San Joaquin Valley. The men he sought obviously pre- 
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ceded him but unfortunately we do not know their names. They 
may well have been the ill-favored Spaniards of whom Padre 
Garces heard when he arrived in the Valley four years later. 

Two miles further a turn to the right was made and the 
cavaleade was soon passing through Frazier Park, named for 
Frazier Mountain in 1926. Continuing west the party passed 
through Lake of the Woods, an attractive new settlement, then 
on past the Chuchupate Ranger Station to Lockwood Valley. 

The name Chuchupate has interesting significance. Ac- 
cording to local Indian tradition, Chuchupate was a lovely 
maiden with priestly powers that enabled her to interpret 
messages from the Great Spirit in the faces of the mountain 
flowers. When she died she is said to have returned in the 
blossoms of the arrowleaf balsam root, a member of the sun- 
flower family. According to the Indians pollen from this 
plant sprinkled over a newborn baby would guarantee it good 
fortune through life 


Borax mine in Lockwood Valley near Lebec. The company 
town of Stauffer once stood in the flat below the bluff. 


In 1899 Colemanite, a form of borax, was discovered on 
the northern slope of Lockwood Valley by a prospector named 
McMillan who opened up a small deposit near the top of the 
ridge. The property was sold to Gail Borden, of Borden Milk 
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fame, then to John Stauffer and Thomas Thorkildsen who 
formed the Frazier Borate Company. Their camp and store 
was named Stauffer, and from the mountain borax was mined 
and hauled by teams to Bakersfield and Lancaster. Hight 
mules and two wheel horses pulled the two wagons and trailer 
over the rough, tortuous route. A round trip from the mine to 
Bakersfield took seven days, and the first hauling was per- 
formed by Johnny Morris, a rancher living south of Bakers- 
field. Difficulties with the teamsters caused the company to 
secure its own hauling outfits. Mining operations came to a 
close in 1908. 


While negotiating a seldom used track in the valley one of 
the explorer’s car became temporarily mired in a wet spot. 
While ‘‘operation mudhole’’ was being carried out the group 
had an unexpected visitor from a nearby house who came strid- 
ing over in rubber boots to lend a hand. On discovering their 
identity the newcomer invited the whole party over to his resi- 
dence to see his personal ‘‘museum’’. At the house everyone 
was welcomed by his wife where the explorers found that their 
hosts were Mr. and Mrs. Roy ‘‘ Doc’? Adams. They now learned 
that ‘‘Doc’’ was a veteran of twenty-five years in western 
moviemaking and had appeared in over three hundred films. 
Horses were his specialty, and he had handled mounts belong- 
ing to Tom Mix and Hoot Gibson, among others. In 1916 he 
was the Montana cowboy champion; he had an engraved belt 
to prove it. 


‘‘Doe’s’’ museum was really something. His den was dec- 
orated and furnished with hundreds of mementoes of his past 
life. On one wall hung a military rifle scabbard picked up on 
the Custer battlefield, while near it hung a pistol purportedly 
used by Billy the Kid in New Mexico. He also identified a pair 
of spurs, a bridle, a ramal, and a sombrero which he said had 
been owned by Pancho Villa at the time of his death. ‘‘Doc’’ 
kindly consented to have his photo snapped wearing the som- 
brero and holding the Kid’s handgun. The explorers thought 
this unexpected encounter with the hospital Adams family well 
worth the trip had they seen nothing else. 


Retracing their route to Lake of the Woods, the group 
made a sharp turn to the left and was soon coasting through 
beautiful Cuddy Valley where the wooded heights were remi- 
niscent of a number of our national parks. Then, where the 
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paved road continued on to the Mt. Pinos snow area the party 
turned right onto a dirt cut that led them downward into a deep 
canyon. In a few minutes they drove into the grounds of the 
Y.M.C.A. camp on a flat surrounded by tall trees. From this 
point the road was plainly hazardous for anything less rugged 
than a Jeep, so it was decided that a trip to Mill Potrero, a 
source of lumber used to build Ft. Tejon, would have to be 
pursued on a future trek. Back on the main road the party was 
soon on its return trip to Bakersfield. 
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CHAPTER 16 
BORON—WILLOW SPRINGS 


Eastern Kern was a target for investigation by the 
Museum Explorers on their trek to Boron and Willow Springs. 
Making an early departure from the Museum under sunny skies 
the fourteen car caravan left Bakersfield via U.S. 466. Passing 
eastward through the community of Edison, named about 1907 
for the Edison Electric Company which unloaded its Kern 
River power plant equipment at this point, the party continued 
on toward the flank of Bear Mountain, so called by reason of 
the great number of these animals that formerly roamed its 
slopes. 

Passing the Southern Pacific station of Bena, once called 
Pampa, the group entered the pass selected over a century ago 
by the Williamson-Parke survey party as the best route for a 
railroad through this section of the Sierras. At the junction 
with White Wolf Grade it was recalled that this road is sup- 
posed to have received its name from an albino coyote seen here 
during the construction period. Another tradition is that it is 
derived from an Indian chief of that name, who in turn was 
named for the native white wolves of the San Joaquin, now long 
extinct. 

Reaching the former site of the Bear Mountain Lumber 
Mill a turn was made onto the old highway which curves past 
the boundary of the Stony Brook Retreat Sanitarium, estab- 
lished in 1918. 


Driving under the new highway overpass a stop was made 
beside a small flat overgrown with willows. Here between the 
pavement and the railroad tracks once stood the old Keene 
School where the children of this area’s mountain families re- 
ceived their first schooling. It was near this spot in Septem- 
ber, 1932 that a tremendous cloudburst trapped and buried a 
complete locomotive under an avalanche of mud. The engine 
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was finally recovered with the aid of a metal-detecting device. 


Continuing on the explorers followed the winding road to 
a well-known vantage point overlooking the famous Tehachapi 
Loop. Completed in 1876 this engineering masterpiece is known 
as the rail line that passes over itself. Back in 1953 the Kern 
County Historical Society arranged a landmark dedication pro- 
gram in the Loop’s center which was attended by over five 
thousand persons. The bronze marker stands beside the pres- 
ent U.S. 466 highway, but the view from there is not to be com- 
pared with that afforded by the old road’s higher elevation. 


Back in the cars the party was soon entering the former 
townsite of Old Town, once a flourishing community on the 
main road between the Mojave area and the San Joaquin Val- 
ley. Founded during the 1860’s Old Town began to decline 
after the completion of the Loop and the laying out of the 
new town of Tehachapi beside the S. P. track farther out in the 
valley. The Old Town school was torn down several years ago, 
and now nothing remains but the memories of a few oldtimers 
who can still recall some of the building locations. However, 
it is pleasant to know that a landmark plaque has been placed 
here telling the story of Tehachapi Valley’s first town. 


Swinging east to Tehachapi the explorers made a brief 
stop, and then drove to Mojave and continued on across the 
‘“great open spaces’’ to Boron on the eastern boundary of Kern. 
On their right atop a rugged ridge party members observed the 
dark towers where the Edwards Air Force missile static tests 
are conducted. Further south stretched Muroe Lake, once the 
scene of drag races but now the home of our nation’s fastest jet 
planes. Muroc reversed spells Corum, the name of two brothers 
who homesteaded there around 1910. : 


In Boron the caravan turned north, and after getting a 
**little lost’? soon arrived at the big borax pit. In this flat 
desert country it isn’t as easy to spot as you might think. 
Looking through the protective wire fence that surrounds the 
excavation, the explorers were soon joined by William Walmsy, 
superintendent for the entire operation. He pointed out that 
borax mining began here as early as 1927, but that the Pacifie 
Coast Borax mining pit was not started until about a year ago. 
The parent firm is the United States Borax and Chemical Corp. 
He said its diameter is about fourteen hundred feet with a pres- 
ent depth of 225 feet. Cores indicate that at least another hun- 
dred feet of borax ore lie below the current floor. Among 
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The world’s largest borax pit at Boron. Owned by the Pacific 
Coast Borax Company, the excavation is 1400 feet across and 
225 feet deep. The company expects mining operations will 
continue here for at least a century. 


borax ores found here are inderite, ulexite, colemanite, kernite 
and tineal, the last now being exclusively processed around the 
clock at the nearby plant. It is estimated that at the present 
rate of recovery the borax here will not become exhausted for 
ai least another century. 


A short distance east of the pit the explorers paused for a 
good look at the huge wagons once used during the famous 20- 
mule team operations between Death Valley and Mojave. De- 
signed by J. S. W. Perry at a cost of around $900 each for the 
165 mile haul over sandy terrain, the two wagons are still in 
excellent operative condition. With front and rear wheels mea- 
suring five and seven feet in diameter respectively, the sixteen 
foot long wagons are generally rated among the finest freight 
vehicles ever constructed in America. A fact not generally 
known is that two of the twenty mules were actually draft 
horses specially chosen as ‘‘ wheelers’’ because of their strength 
and tractability. The other eighteen animals were mules, and 
the entire team when harnessed stretched out to a length of one 
hundred feet ahead of the wagons. The driver controlled them 
with a single jerkline backed up by profanity and an explosive 
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blacksnake whip. A boxful of throwing rocks collected by the 
swamper was an additional aid on occasion. 


View of Willow Springs in southeastern Kern. The springs 
were used by Indian horsethieves and desert freighters in 
earlier days. The site became a sizable community following 
the discovery of gold here by Ezra Hamilton around 1900. 


Back in Mojave the party turned south toward Soledad 
Mountain four miles distant where gold was discovered during 
the 1890’s. Skirting its base the explorers were soon in Willow 
Springs, a picturesque freight depot of former years. During 
Spanish days Willow Springs was a waterhole on the Indian 
Horse-thief Trail, also known as the Joe Walker Trail. Later 
the sparkling waters were a welcome sight to General John 
Charles Fremont’s troopers, and still later members of the 
Death Valley ’49ers rested here under trees on their flight to 
Southern California. The explorers had a real ball peering 
into the old stone buildings, some of which were erected in the 
early 1870’s when this was a way station on the Nadeau freight 
line. Around 1900 gold was discovered in the area by Ezra 
Hamilton who purchased the springs and built a community on 
the site. The group found a number of the structures still oc- 
cupied although the shattered remains of others were reminis- 
cent of those left in other abandoned California mining settle- 
ments. 
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On the return trip the party stopped at the bronze marker 
at the summit of Oak Creek Pass as the caravan retraced the 
former freight route into Tehachapi Valley from the desert. It 
was past this spot that freighters hauled supplies into the Kern 
River mines during the 1850’s and ’60’s. 
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CHAPTER 17 
EARLY KERN OIL COMMUNITIES 


The Museum Explorers enjoyed a real potpourri on a 
trek that took them to several forgotten Kern communities, 
completing their trek with visits to two outstanding historical 
collections. 


From the County Museum the party drove north on Chester 
Avenue over the Kern River bridge. Passing quickly through 
Riverview, formerly Arp’s Addition, and Oildale once known 
as Waites, it turned east on China Grade Loop road. In a 
few minutes it was opposite the Standard Oil refinery that 
commenced operations in 1913 under superintendent McAllister, 
a veteran oilman from Pennsylvania. 


A short distance beyond a stop was made at the Union Oil 
Refinery, oldest such plant in the Kern River area. Built in 
1903 the plant operated until 1956 when it was sold to George 
Beggs of the Empire Transportation Company. 


Several miles further on the road swung south to the Kern 
River. Crossing the bridge at Gordon’s Ferry the party stop- 
ped briefly to look over the former site of the Butterfield Over- 
land Stage station that stood here during the years 1858 to 
1861. 


About a mile east the explorers again piled out of their 
cars to examine the top of the hand-dug pit representing the 
first well in the Kern River Field. Here in 1899 a hole was 
shoveled to a depth of 43 feet, the initial action that brought 
Bakersfield to the attention of the oil world. 


Several hundred feet distant the party located the first 
commercial well which also was drilled in 1899. It is known 
today as Elwood No. ‘‘O’’ and was put down by Milton Mc- 
Whorter, well known pioneer oilman. Strange to relate this 
well is still producing, its pump jack slowly rocking up and 
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Discovery oil well on north bank of the Kern River. Dug by 
hand in 1899 the well was the first producer on the east side of 
the San Joaquin Valley. 


down propelled by an overhead cable from a power unit across 
the road. Nearby the group examined an outcropping above 
the river which a lease employee pointed out as the shallow 
source of local heavy crude. 


Switching back westward a quarter of a mile the caravan 
pulled up a slight slope to the north onto a little ridge where 
tall eucalyptus trees bordered a level plot. Members learned 
that here once stood the headquarters office of the original 
Petroleum Development Company which became the C.C.M.O. 
Company shortly after the turn of the century. This latter 
firm was a subsidiary of the Santa Fe Railroad Company which 


used the oil as locomotive fuel. The C.C. in the firm stood for 
C. A. Canfield and J. A. Chanslor. 


Leaving the ridge a short drive back toward Gordon’s 
Ferry brought the party to a large flat in the center of which 
stood a huge pile of rusting metal. This was the site of Oil 
City, now a vanished oil community that was once the busiest 
spot in Kern. According to the records, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany shipped 118,023 carloads of crude oil from this loading 
site in July, 1901, shortly after the completion of the Southern 
Pacific spur. The spur line incidently was constructed under 
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the supervision of an outstanding rail engineer named Bienen- 
feld. In its heyday Oil City even boasted a depot, but some 
years later it was moved to the outskirts of Oildale where today 
it is known as Seguro. 


Former site of Oil City in Kern River Oilfield. This was once 
one of the principal oil shipping points in California. 


Several miles to the northwest the explorers stopped at 
Oil Center, largest community of the Kern River Fields during 
the boom days of 1910 when between four to five thousand per- 
sons lived in the area. Still production headquarters of Tide- 
water, formerly the Associated Oil Company, Oil Center was 
also the home of a number of other firms among which were the 
Monte Cristo, St. Helens and Union Oil companies. A large 
general store owned by Heck Brothers and a livery stable run 
by Jess Whitaker served the local residents. That the times 
were exceedingly prosperous is indicated by the fact that each 
month $100,000 in gold coin was shipped to the field via Wells 
Fargo from the mint in San Francisco. 


The departure from Oil Center was made over a good oiled 
road to the northwest. Emerging on north Chester at the 
Countryside Golf Course a turn north was made to State High- 
way 65 where the group continued northwest to Lerdo Road. 
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Turning west the party reached U.S. 99 at Cawelo. Four miles 
north of this point the explorers stopped at Kimberlina Road 
intersection. Here on the high ground east of the main high- 
way once stood Kimberlina, a well-known way station on the 
wagon road from Bakersfield to Delano during the 1890’s. 
Named for J. M. and O. B. Kimberlin, the station consisted of a 
two-story hotel and a blacksmith shop. There was also a corral 
for the travelers’ horses. After 1900 the Kimberlins moved to 
San Jose and the hotel was moved to the southeast corner of 
21st and M Streets in Bakersfield. Here it became a working- 
man’s rooming house until it was razed several years ago. 
Kimberlina siding is now known as Slater. 


The group then turned south to Cawelo, a crossroad taking 
its name from three agricultural partners, Camp, West, and 
Lowe, who once operated extensive holdings throughout the 
surrounding territory. From here the party drove west six 
miles to Shafter which began in 1911 and was named in honor of 
General William Shafter, commander of American troops in 
Cuba during the Spanish-American War. 


In Shafter at a corner known locally as Five Points the 
explorers were met by Mr. and Mrs. T. V. Little at their small 
private museum. Here the group spent an engrossing hour 
looking over the Little’s remarkable collection of antique time- 
pieces and mechanical music boxes. 


After a picnic lunch in the Shafter city park the caravan 
drove south a couple of miles on the Central Valley highway to 
see the outstanding historical vehicles collected over many years 
by the late Harry West. Under the courteous guidance of care- 
taker Bill Farmer the explorers were taken through several 
barns and sheds where they viewed one of the finest aggrega- 
tion of varied horse-drawn conveyances extant in western 
America. It was the consensus of everyone that Kern County 
is most fortunate in having such a collection in our midst where 
it is now being preserved by Mrs. Ethel West, widow of the 
late collector. 


The trek ended at this point, and the explorers were soon 
on their way homeward again, looking forward to their next 
outing. 
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CHAPTER 18 


MT. BRECKENRIDGE 


If John C. Breckinridge of Kentucky, presidential candi- 
date in the 1860 election against Lincoln, ever knew that a 
mountain in Ikern County was named for him history does not 
record it. However, following the Civil War when the Sierra 
of Kern was prolific in southern sympathizers it seems, accord- 
ing to extant evidence, that the name Breckenridge was applied 
to the 7,579 foot mountain whose upper ridge somewhat re- 
sembles the backbone of the renowned razorback. 


It was over this wooded backbone from west to east that 
the Museum Explorers proposed to make their way, and they 
‘*had at it’’. Driving east from the County Museum the route 
led out Niles Street through East Bakersfield to Morning Drive. 
Turning south to Breckenridge Road the party again swung 
east toward the foothills. 


Moving through the orange groves on the slope overlooking 
Edison the explorers could see Henry Raub’s personal railroad 
coach perched on its shortline spur at the highest point of 
Edison Road. 


After several miles the oiled pavement ended and the dust 
began. Passing Cottonwood Creek a brief stop was made to look 
down a draw toward some willows, a former wagon stopoff 
known as Box Springs during the early years of this century. 
The group wound on around the shoulders of Mt. Adelaide and 
shortly reached a horseshoe bend, in the center of which lay a 
flat. A few willows stood about a cattle watering trough, the 
sole reminder that here once stood the active freight station of 
Rock Springs. It was difficult to believe that this restricted 
area had boasted a feedyard, saloon, restaurant, and hotel for 
the accommodation of teamsters and others bound for the Kern 
River or the upper reaches of Breckenridge. 
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Remains of old lumber mill near summit of Breckenridge 
Mountain. Operations were discontinued in 1925. 


Several miles beyond the party encountered a cutoff road 
that dove steeply to the north and Democrat Hot Springs, but 
the explorers visit to this resort was not to be by the original 
route. Continuing on up the grade for several miles the cara- 
van stopped at an opening in the wooded slope. An easy quar- 
ter mile hike brought the group to a jumbled pile of splintered 
boards, all that now remains of the last Breckenridge lumbering 
operation conducted by Marvin Carlton of Bakersfield who sold 
out in 1925 to a Greenhorn man named Hendricks. 


After climbing over the debris and taking innumerable 
pictures the party returned to the cars and a mile beyond 
pulled onto the former location of the Breckenridge Lodge. 
Built in 1930 for Frank Munzer by Ed Felling and Walt 
Thatcher the two-story chalet-type structure was finally struck 
by fire and torn down in 1941. The hotel was a sort of center 
for a real estate promotion by owners Frank Munzer and W. J. 
Dougherty during the late 1920’s and early 1930’s, who owned 
5500 mountain acres. In 1938 the bulk of the unsold land was 
disposed of to the U. S. Forest Department. 


Leaving this pleasant site the explorers were soon at the 
noon rendezvous at the Breckenridge public campground for a 
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lunch stop. Following the disposal of quantities of fried 
chicken and Mexican strawberries (chile peppers) a short drive 
brought the group to the Forest Service lookout station. The 
station atop its steel tower was deserted but fine views were en- 
joyed from the rocky ridge on which it stands. To the south 
lay the bulk of Bear Mountain, straight ahead to the east 
stretched Walker’s Basin and the greater heights of Piute 
Mountain, while to the north the blue bowl of Isabella Lake 
could be seen through the distant haze. The San Joaquin Val- 
ley to the west was obscured by giant firs. The former tower 
was a wooden one, and before it the lookout was a small struc- 
ture in the top of a tree, according to a retired ranger. 


Fire lookout tower at summit of Brecken- 
ridge Mountain. The first platform was in 
a treetop. 


From the crest of Breckenridge the good though steep 
road led down to Havilah in an eleven mile series of switch- 
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backs. This road constructed by boys of the CCC during the 
thirties is a real advance over the old road where travelers 
tied trees behind their vehicles to retard the speed of descent. 


Striking the main paved thoroughfare at the foot of the 
grade the explorers turned north and soon coasted into Havi- 
lah, the first county seat of Kern. The shutterbugs had a field 
day snapping the remaining ruins, the cemetery, and the prolific 
Trees of Heaven planted here by Chinese miners nearly a cen- 
tury ago. Growing up around the gold strike of 1864 Havilah 
once boasted numerous business establishments and a popula- 
tion of perhaps twelve hundred. In 1874 following a close elec- 
tion, the county seat was removed from here to Bakersfield. 


Heading north the caravan was soon topping the ridge 
overlooking Hot Springs Valley where a short stop was made 
at Bodfish, named for George Bodfish an early settler. 


Turning west the return was made via the Kern River Can- 
yon road. At Democrat Hot Springs the party drove down the 
steep grade to the famed health resort built by S. S. Hill around 
1900, the same man who previously established Delonegha Hot 
Springs in 1898. Back on the road again the explorers’ return 
to Bakersfield was soon accomplished. 
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CHAPTER 19 
BIRD SPRING PASS 


The memory of John Charles Fremont seems omnipresent 
wherever one goes in California, and nowhere is this truer than 
in Kern County. During the last century, over a hundred years 
ago, this prodigious traveler covered a large part of the terrain 
in Central California. The route chosen by the Museum 
Iixplorers was a deliberate attempt to retrace a portion of Fre- 
mont’s 1854 trail through the Sierra Nevada, traversed by him 
during his fifth expedition. 

Leaving the County Museum, the caravan was soon through 
East Bakersfield and entering the Kern River Canyon. A brief 
coffee break was enjoyed at Miracle Hot Springs, once known 
as Hobo Hot Springs because of its former reputation as a 
hobo hangout. Warm water bubbles out of the bed of the Kern 
River at this point but swimming is not recommended. As a 
fellow once said, ‘‘The Kern River is safe to swim in only when 
dry.”’ 

Reaching Hot Springs Valley the party turned north at 
Bodfish and continued through Kernvale and stopped at Scov- 
ern Hot Springs for a look at the steaming artesian well within 
its latticed ‘‘summer house.’’ Buta new fence had been erected 
across the doorway so no drinks of this elixir of youth were 
obtainable. Most of the explorers were quite satisfied however 
for the aroma and taste does not appeal to everyone. 


Pushing on the group continued through new Isabella; the 
original town is under the waters of the lake behind the dam. 
‘The community was given this name in 1892 by Stephen Barton 
who sought to honor Queen Isabella, one of Columbus’ spon- 
SOrs. 

Swinging around the south curve of Lake Isabella the party 
drove on and was soon at the old community of Weldon, named 
for William Weldon, pioneer cattleman of the South Fork val- 
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ley. A post office was established here in January, 1871. The 
explorers were intrigued by the long wooden barn flanking the 
road and the now abandoned store of the A. Brown Company, 
once an active trading firm before the advent of good roads 
leading to Southern California and the San Joaquin Valley. 
Here a caretaker kindly permitted the group to visit the old 
mill and slaughter house located across the road from the store. 
The weathered white buildings are typical of structures now 
fast disappearing from this area. 


ene 


Pinyon Well on western approach to Bird Spring Pass. 
Piute Mountain can be seen in the background. 


At Weldon the explorers turned south up Kelso Creek for 
about eight miles where a ‘‘ blanket lunch’’ was enjoyed beside a 
clump of willows through which meandered the crystalline 
water of this mountain stream. A short distance beyond 
the caravan reached a wooden sign reading Bird Spring Pass. 
Leaving the oiled road at this point the group turned left 
toward the mountain range to the east, climbing steadily 
up a dirt road readily accessible to modern cars. A watertank 
and windmill was soon reached where a stop was made for the 
benefit of the shutterbugs. A faded sign indicated the spot 
was called Pinyon Well which was corroborated by checking 
the maps. Beyond this spot the road became steeper and more 
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winding with abrupt switchbacks. However no difficulty was 
encountered, and soon the entire group was parked in the saddle 
at the sumit of Bird Spring Pass. Here, while the wind blew a 
steady gale, the explorers learned they had just passed over 
the old trail followed by Fremont in March, 1854, two years be- 
fore the general became the first Republican candidate for 
President of the United States. Looking eastward down the 
gradually sloping canyon toward the desert land of Indian 
Wells Valley it was not difficult to imagine the heavily bundled 
mountain men trudging upward over a snowy terrain during 
their wintery trek a century ago. Walker’s Pass to the north 
had been impassable that year due to huge drifts, hence this 
lesser known choice. It was the first known passage by white 
men via the Bird Spring route. 


View west from summit of Bird Spring Pass in Sierra. It was 
by this route that the Gen. Charles Fremont party made its 
way into the San Joaquin Valley in 1854. 


Several miles down the slope to the east lay the spring for 
which the pass is named. Today there are seepages near the 
base of a few large cottonwood trees where Fremont camped, 
but the stock pool below in a draw is a much later addition. 
Surrounded by Joshua trees and chaparral the site is a veritable 
oasis in an arid and rocky land. Three and a half miles further 
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east the explorers reached the Los Angeles Aqueduct road 
where they turned north and were soon passing Robbers Roost, 
a former lookout of Vasquez the notorious bandit. 


Continuing on the explorers soon reached Highway 178 a 
short distance west of Freeman Junction, named for Freeman 
S. Raymond, a Bostonian remembered for his aid to distressed 
travelers in the desert before the turn of the century. A post 
office was established here in 1889, at the intersection with 
U.S. 6 near the former stage station site of Coyote Holes. It 
was at this latter spot that Tiburcio Vasquez ‘‘negotiated’’ sev- 
eral holdups in 1874 before his hanging the following year in 
San Jose. 


Turning back west the monument marking Walker’s Pass 
was the next target for the explorers. The bronze plaque states 
that this important Sierran pass was first discovered by Joseph 
Reddeford Walker in 1834 on his route east out of the San Joa- 
quin Valley. 


Once over the crest the party skirted Canebrake Creek, 
whose former Indian name signified ‘‘creek of the bulrushes’’. 
The modern name was given by the Geological Survey in 1908. 
A few miles drive brought the party to Onyx, located at the 
foot of the mountain of the same name. The place was known 
as Scodie’s Store during the 1860’s, after William Scodie who 
operated a store and tavern here. Near here in 1863 the U.S. 
Army set up a temporary post in the South Fork Valley named 
Camp Leonard. Its exact location is now unknown. 


With the return to Weldon the loop trip was at an end, and 
the explorers were soon again on their way homeward via Kern 
Canyon after another successful outing. 
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